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- In conclusion, he renewed the demand | noes 107. So the previous question was not | The Speaker said, with halfa dozen objec- Pagh Seward, Simmons, Stuart, Trumbull, | they save their consistency, and the great prin 
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‘all the acts and frauds of the Usurpation ; te- WASHINGTON ITEMS. ihe ‘a8 = ~ . water, and we 
report Page be in order for the gentleman Wade—25. ciple of Non-Intervention by © My. ‘i : ee sey ide UIS NAPOLEON. ® Thile the 

t vi on. ’ seconded. ° " tiene, it would net be in order fo: g i iki : vention 87 yongress. + sisted al! attempis to inquite into the grievan Th , . —— that 
i bell, of Ohio, appealed to his col-| After a proposition to postpone for eleven | to reply is Mr, Peinle fee A Rey ve wipes Cox says the Constitution is submitted, and he | ces of the People of Kansas, and scouted their 0 Pane of Representatives, by Sgreement, | Louis Napoleon, though he professes to be ,qopes® woman ¢ 
ue to withdraw the demand. days had been withdrawn, Mr. Millson, of Vir- Mr. Campbell. Then we shall Re wl | a all, after the 7 v\gne seapet pe eight failing br.thren think they have complaints; and fidlly, somght to fasten upon re up the Compromise Kansas bill last | the enemy of the Fourierites of France (and in jw sehoaldbonses. 
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“i SOT, et eee. eee Bip. to | ginis, got the Boos. g ; Serod thet er this E eae’ pony aires ff That the Committee on Commerce be in- their consistency and the great principle | them a Slave’ Con oD, manufactured by 8 ecuey week, At one gpa. the Hong jis ‘treatment of them He certainly makes hig Pro- ¢ tea by he 
withdraw. _ | tho North complained of g, and "their Po | Oe Mr Haskin, of New York, hed supposed his | structed to inquire into and report as speedily | ef Popular Sovereignty. What a juggle! Let | meagre minority, and baptized, as Governor was very full, and the galleries were crowded, fegsions good,) really practices to a great exte ‘railing, ¢ 
re nr OY ru Le —,. North i 4 eet aie , oe me ~ ‘be coll " ve [Mr. Clark] would be well enough to | a8 possible on the expediency of appropriations. the People look closely. Bath sides are-right, | Walker mune re Soows Poe oe to taper It was soon made manifest that the Lecompton- | upon Fourierite principles. Since his ACceasi ‘ - Ss one b 
io te Campbell Ace he woul iow the wrengef th this imatter. He could not permit | give the House and the country - - fos pip ng voc te ai mood foe tin both wrong, The Constitution is not submit- | pose of,dragging K in,ag a Slave State, ga without the power to enforce the pre- | to the French throne, he has provided work fr : «The indi 
voice of Ohio on the other side to be heard. | this to pass unquestioned. It was simply @ | the gnti-Leogmn'on Bin ome) Or is das wot provement of harbors and navigable rivers. {| ted int form or direttly. Mr. Hunter is right to | and giving to the Slave Power in the Senate # question, and it was not moved. Mr. | the poor of Paris, and he has decreed that 
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: indé ' ; nyt | Of the House committes, delivered an effective | sion of publi eet tht ‘con - 
, a J - th from Ohio, [Mr. Cox, D agreed to—yeas 23, nays 22 ‘ | fact, and indérectly, Cox is to this ced Sean § h aP h » delivered an effective |.sion of public works in Paris. It is not " ' ran 
poe pied Mg du +3 rary thet pop ee ame, ~~ ie te the letter from as which had, Indian = Bit -—Ts ‘ajnbel | extentt But nelibed u nor the ing poy orcate aigediahiae Tie 9 speech, and was followed by othér/ gentlemen | he would tax France at this rate ahie ing. for help. 
apparently ant against i Devtcortic |e Q tman of Mississippi, in reply to a | read. On Monday last, the g entleman from O ate we poem oF tem ool | Principle of either has been maintained. “= on both sides of the question. At about four | beautify Paris, but he knows that a vast Ang . swung theme 
in arrow hercomn, be. mom ‘born and catecbant quatieggl : | a ' sade arg gre tto the Ohio Mr. erehe fx at some length seainat | Thtervention is sacrificed by Mr. Hunter; Pop- Professing equality of rights, te can the C'elook, the Previous question ‘was movedy-but-}-of workmen in that city would be silhont en ' root tary 
tn-whserbemen-ho-ses tome « as ie bil open 7 ground oer it man ; i a eb we J im Nn — ° bil thal megaitade of app ro: | , “Bove : i ingulted by Me. ( You, | . : * ado: Mr. Stephens, wishing to gain time, moved an | ployment, did he not keep them at work. g, he "or lost, cannot 
ing ° Constitution upon an anvilling — eee Tecompton Gon tom in substanée and in | ference as the most infamous that yee ean anoiuee el = pment Was Mt Hen this act of Congress, do give to | great alien in it now distinenished ? What recone ar was carried, bocause one | does what the admirers of Fourier recommen, , pt mows: ‘Th 
* . deno i airman . eople Kansas or two m : ‘ _ 
sisting ing pov bat ie til, while wep » not alt a . alee legal in Es amen bat oa peer Pie eran 4 in report. eer en the passage ofthe bil and decided in m nee - mle gn mor eee caeamen tees it osama Southern Pro-| wanted Um ce vn ae oy — vpiae ak te ag Seape “ that — — r 
ve eo; = ' sy - a *. ges r : ; etter contained ive—yeas na . ‘ a ’ y are its in . = » ™ploym 1g? 
had claimed. t 7 disorganized marsvof individuals, Also, on a Ce ngs geet ony The Senate then puecsenea to the considera-'| this act of intervention by prescribing to them of Congress, and they dictate its prot gar Lecompton was in a minority, evideritly, on | and for pay. He is doubtless well woes ta 
Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, here raised the ground that it. was a concession which he, Mr. Florence, of Penneylvania, and others, tion of Executive business, and, after somé’|'on ‘what conditions they shall vote, what shall’ Pro-Blay ” Pro 4 policy 5 Wednesday afternoon, it is the very class which he employs that mak 
| * some question, which was not distinctly under- | as a Southern man, was prepared to make : York’to order. | time spent therein, the doors were opened, and’| be their qualifications. ery Propagandiats look to it as their a. «ide keg : - Bebin 
stood. oul ions this issue of This issue, | called the gentleman from New NG Vthe Benate adjourned ‘or of q ns, and you give to the chief agent for the extension of Negro Sla Thursday Yast, the House was’ fall aod the revolations in France, and he takes the casies, 1 Ow 
Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, ‘hoped his colleague which not be affected by the vote on this er — Aim no ekoomen | to | the 1) - fon Administration the control of the eleo- | gna Slaveholding empire. And, forthis Poy galleries crowded. It was soon known, oF. at method of preventing insurrection. So long tg igen, fo 0m 
5 a . ° d t S ed ween facts order . a B | 7 ’ 
wr. Cont the allée the pre- | the North and tbe South. If they scald come | Ohio obtained new light. Mr, Gartrell, of Georgia, moved the follow: [VOM 1 hie ve pinin, palpable interven- | you abaridot ‘your friends, give’ up your posi-| least ramored, that the Lecomptonites.were'in | \-* est clnts of laborers in the largest cia late State tres 
_Mr. Cox. I now renew : pre- ~ well; if not, let them separate. The Mr. Houston, of Alabama, insisted that the | ing resolution: _—— nd you, Mr, ox, while sub- | tion, sacrifice your consistency, consent to |® majority. Soom after the journal was read, sre at work upon good pay, there will be uo settlers in the 
Mtr. Grow, of Pen ssid he hed not| act of the people of Kansas, in. their quasi Co ae nc te am pertinent te the FE one pal wry al mae Arent sadaak' ry and indirectly this Slave Consti- | place a stigma upon Kansas and Free Instita- | Messrs. Cox and Lawrence, of Ohio, atinounced eee ms S, tenstaben, however igh oe wiolent 3 
. - soverei and with the con- | bill before the House. 1s Klouse mee’ y e hour of eleven | tation to the popular vote, do it in such @ way | tiong : ; ‘ e men who plan and direct it may be, ti, - 
e a ef <b Ve @ objected to this way sent Oe ited States under the Copotion- aban hoped he would have an opportunity *"Tcacton ef’ ee ta.—Me, Stepheos ot | to insult the People of Kansas and the — oe ay expect.to be sustained by your eae dy lh we for the bill, be mode | shting is always. done > de wor ; a 8. C4 eg 
J e “0 . a . 2 ° bey e . - . jou, . \ their votes. previ- “ 7 
Mr. Garnett, of ees to be allowed } tion; youd ha seanaten iene nae hen |: Mrs Hoskin desired to say,’ farther, that on| Georgia, gave notice that after the m ornipg ple of the Free States. You and your ass0-| We shall not dott as to the decision of | 0us question was moved; but not. sustained, as the IME people. Louis Napoleon is shrews -- ate 
to. give « notice in this connection. Kavane whieh they could receive, if they re- | Tuesday night following he met the rentleman | hour to-morrow he would move to proceed to ciates say, we submit this Constitution to you; | the People of Kansas. They will reject the | several Southern gentlemen were not repared | 'S then, in taxing France eoverely tp the court b 
sits ne oR to his colleague to pomp ee of 4 people. from Ohio, when he again denounced the con- | business on the Speaker’s table, for the purpose | reject or accept, as you will. If you accept, bribe, and scorn the threat. They will not | to cut off debate. While Mr. Hum hn Mar keep the malcontents at work, but it is scarce! easter for 
Mr. + of Pennsylvania, said the Demo- Mr. Millson inquired if he would accept Kan- Kore So wap | ena’ wilt fer Mis the bill ioe. Soe Saeianione of the you shall be clothed with the dignity of a State | stultify themselves, and justify their ene- | shall, of Kentucky, was delivering a py fleet fair for him or his friends at the same tims i heavy cane, ar 
rae : < traordinary clai i e e t) nesote in! “ . one ° ; ; 
an 1 party was not the only one entitled to be yg ming serge e see that is scaneias costated a porendel char-| The Honse went into Committee, and took up oe net several millions of acres | mies,: They will not pronounce in favor of an | ive and eloquent speech, Mr. Giddings inter- tes fhe Onmenuniate wena, while be > ss 
know if Mr. Quitman did not consider the ordinance | acter, and were not admissible. the bill granting pensions to the soldiers of the | ° blic Domain ; but if you reject, we | abhorred usurpation, a twice rejected Constitu- | rupted him, to state his reasons for giving his opts one of their cardinal principles. g igh Se kened 
Mr. Clark, of New York, desired to know i oie part of the Constitution. If Congress Mr. Haskin was not imputing motives; he | war of 1812, . shall promise you no lands at any time, nor shall tion, an Administration which has insulted and | vote for the Montgomery amendment, and, th } sassit on the 
A +s * “ ‘ : . : ° ’ 'ON.— g 
pr open og from Ohio claimed a monopoly chet costehah dn rights of the State, the re- _ —_ giving facts [Cries of “order,”] which wp hat ~—_ ory a detion of pric you come in as a State until you have ninety- cutieged them, They will send you their Leav- | moment he had finished, he fell back to b fala Bors ear i Thomas Cisee, « large ae it and eh 
— . : ‘oti i powell i : , P nchester cotton it F ' - 
Mr. Cox. T demand the previous question. | svittion wi ested Ce A oer]. Mr. Hivemtwntnaheid igi’ bie Gacition of sumtopeiation bile.” ‘The question of order was | / Te nousand popalation. You, Mr. Hunter; | enworth Constitation in a few days, and you | ing fit. Great excitement eneued, but in | Nave, of London, thet he hes already rece that hip (body 
Some confasion when could only be ada upon eq approp! I. tC secure the form of non-submission ; you, Mr. | will rei P short time Mr. Giddi s sy » e has already receive) cocked, ready 
Tellers ' : The House adjourned... order, and that the gentleman from New York | overraled, but on an ai the decisiop of the re will reject it. They will vote down your Le- me Mr, ings recovered sufficiently | considerable consignments of f otion in sel 
were at the precious qaee- : be required to take his seat. raed, 40 hat the pension bali takes | C°% #ecure the substance of submission; but to be abl imi ee ee ye a 
tou, ‘and yes 103, noes 108. So the ar : 7 take his sea’ Chair was reve so that the pension both of : d compton fraud, and, by the next session of e to vote upon the preliminary ques-|._ It comes from African traders in av; acting jadge, 
demand for the previous question was not sec: Friday, April 30, 1858. a hoped the gentleman would pro- | its P on acc nual eed jailasl’ ib: — a a pate) ha act re! ey neue Congress, you will be again called upon to ad- oe The day was one of the stormiest in the | about Abbeokata, who collect it. Last ana ho ok a . 
ded. SENATE. Haskin sai <8 a legislative, exsoutiv pak | Sterne © majority eople | mit them, State, i ill | Mouse this sessi d no vote was had ern Dick Murphy, 
a9 ee , said he rose for} The consideration of the report made by the Pe ae i of “~ ee teas’ “cate proacietien ie whey hoy ruta on various | of Kansas; both of you are gillty chan nani ug ‘gues ro o pes — mm rage ion, and no vote was upon | there were collected for Mr. Clegg, in this r. ee 
the first time the subject of Kansas had | committee of conference on the Kansas bill was -Lecom boas 


. ‘ to Popular Sovereignty, by attempting, through 
to about twelve—the number of the Apostles—| During the session, a message was received , ’ , eyoen 
been before the councils of vn wa aye —. eddaehitletn’ toni: reteatlen, Geélased remained, determined to insist to the last, and | from the President, transmitting certain exceed- | ® bribe and a threat, to constrain that majority 


his opposition to the substitute of the commit- maintain their principles and their honor. ° | ingly voluminous documents in relation to In- | to accept a Constitution which they have twice 


gion, 1,250 bales, of 100 pounds each. 1, 


are now closed forever. But you will be blind} Friday, in the House, the English Com. | cotton costs him but eight and one-half ce); roy was taker 


and stubborn—Kansas will be rejected, thrust 


























promise bill came up for final consideration, | per pound, while American cotton of a similg, w his arm 
; * ‘ : : . ts back into the Territorial condition, and her | The Lecomptonites, after allowi ; lit ts fourtee te. M - ed to Wyand 
‘ He agreed with the gentleman from Missis-| dian affairs on the Pacific coast, which it was | repudiated. : : mptonites, after allowing two of their | quality costs fourteen cents. More than ty ; 
E thors could a hire re it Po 30 opin gm. Moses: § sippi, |Mr. Quitman,] that there was a submis: | stated had cost the labor of six ‘ee for nine hela . only hope will be in a Republican House, and | own men to explain the reasons for their votes, | hundred cotton-growers have already gone oy: beige 
it Sven its au not agree he. bill Kaneas out of'the Union for an indefinite peri- sion to the people in effect, ‘There was an al-| months to copy. A discussion arose as to the But enough of the trickery of the Bill. The | a Republican President. The whole question } moved the previous question, and would not | to Africa, ordered and paid for by the nati Calhoun, hold 
. parr dtl the Pa it in wp ewes ee hs iy : yO ew ternative proposition, by which they could come | propriety of printing these documents, but American People ard not fools, and ncbody will | of Slavery will be inseparably associated with | allow the Opposition the came privilege. By | and there is a prospect of a vast fentiicbestas soalleet” as | 
effect submitted the Lecompton Constitution to} fr, Doolittle quoted from statements made + irae nar cae ha pred opt aenige 8 a ap nel peg pay —o and | be deceived by the juggle who does not wish | her, will go into the elections, be the one topic | threatening a resort to dilatory motions, how- | production of this staple in different parts trial was ord: 
the people, J — managers of the | py the Secretary” of Kansas Territory under ons n attempt to do by cedivectinn whas the ey were . to be. of every canvass, determine the result : and ever, an opportunity for further debate was ex’ | Africa. It would be not a little remarkable j ae 
committee = . ee aee at pa Governor Geary, ~ the oe, we au nena South should only do directly ; and it did not by EE : . Another point concerns us more. We can this is your mode for ending the question, and |} torted from the majority, and Messrs. Campbe) | Africa, whose children have been so injured by of Keneas City 
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. main on its borders. ; : : sett nati ’ ) sagan ah 2 o3 us é Ss YOR 9 See Ser cowned : 
that it was a virtual submission. Mr. Pagh controverted the relevancy of these his tre ting oo Reg ng he J ra em eens the measure, even at the expense of their con- | sion will bring you the decision of the People | Ohio, who voted for the bill, though he was op- | den sons freedom. : region. 

Mr. of Indiana, eo =~ .- citations, the accuracy of which he neither ad- rr poondenace F Whiiet0,0 508 sak vehal THURSDAY, MAY 6, 1858. sistency, and of their professed principle of | of Kansas—another Congress, the decision of | posed to it the first part of the week. After a Dicciduaniin The  B There was 2 
tolerable English, {laughter and he sepeend i Fey. pans Iaborate ment, dis- | 2@4inst Lecompton last January, he could see ; Non-Intervention. It discriminates against the | the People of the United States. very boisterous and exciting session, the bill). f th stons.—The Richmond Sout i, April, between 
the hit: weain' ebtmnehent H Jed e pene rer no reason for debarring them in the future from} Jiro this, the telegraph has announced to the | free, and in favor of the slave States—virtuall In 1850, statesmen were almost deified | passed by a decided majority, and the House ne tow See Yad fiate, aad on 

gentleman from Kenta petent | sected the provisions of the bill presented by the | _ > : ’ grap’ y "Oe ? : J East Methodist E 1 Conf Thompson. R 
to js of the meaning of the words in it. | conference committee. voting a Fe eset f the Hecth a oe country the passage of the Kansas Conference | 98umes that Slavery should be encouraged and for adjusting so wisely the Question of Slavery, | adjourned over to Monday. Mr. Giddings was the M . os re . onference, charges bowie’ kni ar 
. said then it must go forth that} Mr. Bigler had intended to make some re- on bered aed pines . f th s ae Bill—the Bill to Bribe the People of Kansas to Freedom discouraged, that the multiplication of | 84 People congratulated one another on the | in his place as usual, having entirely recovered ' Spon the Methodist Church North insidious de Thompson ma 

meaning with, regrd tthe genta from mache iat tavot! of “the bis, which > a while, in the last Presidential election, about adopt the Lecompton Constifution. The sub- | 2¢¥ slave States should be promoted, that of | end of controversy and permanent restoration | from his attack of the day before. at ; = sore i. a The Free-8 
’ e ven eer 01 a . o . and even in Virginia itself, dists e Free-St 
ne os ] this pbs: ae or wold ook toe the Vv of wonlag to - ri 5 te Ri ele at pone rot to hy ject came up in the House on the 28th, but no Pit a ite . agg Riana pe “Emi your cannon exultantly proclaimed A few days ago, the Doorkeeper of the House | intimates the South re pooner eden officers under 
pes es in thi » Re wa8) an immediate vote upon the bill, whose © | why North hi : if they behaved decision was cbtained till Friday, in conse- | “0'4 Tule in Aansas, the mpton Consti- ’ : * of Representatives stated to the Speaker that | the chove-mentionsd States fi th it felle was to be hel 
tempted to quote the hymn— by the House Wes ’ ing joythrough- | WY ern white men, if they behaved them- , stain position of a | ‘tion, the offspring of that rule, and the Pres- | that the great controversy was again adjusted, —— P ; on Ve co settlers were p 
r already spread selvee, were not just as good as Southern men | quence of the apparently uncertain position of a | | 4 “ie ro . is time fnall : one of his aids had discovered in one of the | slave States in the South. The Methodi i , 
Or shake at desuh alarme’ ae ge Sep em = d ed to speak | the Territories. If this proposition was car-| few Southern men, who profesged to consider ony — policy in regard to it. It is ade- | this time Poe. nor gga mrp ding mers vaults under the rotunda boxes of books sind Church, according to the South, has insidion ae ie 
*Tis but the voice that party sénds, Mr. Cameron ha sg feel tv 8p ried through, the Democratic party North was | the bill as involving a concession of Southern nial, not in terms, but in effect, of all the slumber undisturbed. ed with ash d rubbish. The Speake desi : ainst the instituti f SI i aimed by the J 

To call him to his arms.” (Laughter | against the bill, but when his colleague was #0 | 4: .tonded, and it was because he desired to see| <_; charges of fraud and dishonesty against the | Four years of unexampled agitation followed, a A Saar ac . ee preity sidthiiediiieie cat 4 

she swift to endorse a measure which was contrary co : ~ | principles. We suppose no one doubted as to agar : dered an examination, and 25,000 volumes | therefore it must be watched closely and guari of Kansas. O 

0 th to the rights of free lsbor; he could not forbear bill te hat 1 bed said he bad not de = rod their final action, but their apparent opposition | Lecompton Convention, an endorsement, not ant now, in APPS mae sic ge fae evel, were disinterred, many of them nearly: ¢poiled, | ed against. We would euggost to the vile menneee byt 

“hs vilest bt jaan done teow a tnenewes laughter.) to raise his voice — it. Pope shed am - give ‘offence to any par tet sieeply a ps gave countenance to the Northern Democrats in termes, oat in effect, of its proceedings. Be —— — a seroma a Moai but all valuable ‘books. Among ass oes 300 ‘ones at Richmond, that the Bible itaelf eds in ee Tainan 

Mr. Marshall supposed the tleman had preret pp bo tid ai a as fee oe0ee ma he facta for the vindication of the twelve or thir-] who claimed that the Bill conceded in fact the | Y°" doubt it? What does the Bill propose ? “y tat stenehe “ piety fall sets of the works of John Adame and rec- | signs against their darling institation, and, ii every possible 
quoted what was best auited to his own case. | | Mr. Bi Jer} had always assured the people of | t¢e2 Northern Anti-Lecompton Democrats who | point of a submission of the Constitution to the | 7° give Kansas the usual land grants and salt | versy 1s settled, and permanent Peace ords of the debates in Parliament. This shows | they are prudent, they will keep it no: oul actual settlers 

Mr. Cox said he stood for the Democratic Wechagteade that Kansas would be and ought pr He renewed the call for the previous People. ; spring privileges, and make her a State at ba ‘J pe begi what sort of care is taken of the property of the | from slaves, but from white men. It is a das. years, taking o 

. Lr oe Drm rane ccs A to ory th ew to 7 8 - — hie ca pero — 2 The previous question was seconded without| Friday, the majority having resolved to close once, under the slave Constitution of Lecomp- s mae Lede e do hn te aad me nation by the paid officials. gerous book in the South, notwithstanding itis Gen. Lane hi 
perpetuity of the Constitation. He acted only ied vaodaall A dy coidicvatie State a division, and the main question ordered to be| the matter, the previous question was sustained, | °” * but, if her People decline this, and deter- |” slati oo a a@ in 1860, if we under-| Th r errs vs), +. | interpreted to support Slavery. to deliver a seri 
principle, but when he saw the substance, i lieved a mejority | Put. and the vote on concurring in the report of the | Mine on @ Free State Constitution, then she | *ston ® Diulten Ant he ee es eee oe tit, a See ae 
upon Mr. Bigler said that he believed a mejority . ~ 8 po : oe : stand them, they intend to try new men, a new | said, both consist of mounted riflemen. The -_ | He replied, tha 

he would not run after the w. of the people in Pennsylvania would endorse Messrs. Campbell, Clingman, and others,| ¢,..mittee stood 112 to 103. Mr. Quitman, of | ™¥Ust wait for all these privileges till ehe has & Ae phe ’ . " they | Cou. Kiywey.—A Panama correspondent 0 phed, 

Mr. Marshall gerne his remarks. He| his vote, — Nd se a which were OF-| ss:ssissippi, and Mr. Bonham, ofSouth Carolina, | PoPUlation of ninety-three thousand souls! | Party, and a new adjustment. cannot be called out till the deficiency bill is | the New York Herald writes : oon lontn ali 

* . . is ™ - as ows 3 . . assed *. t 

a geek ati . wes dn oral cowed Yo —— a teem rig aren t rd = ~. a Yeas—Mesars. Ahl, Anderson, Atkins, Avery, | were the only Southern Democrats voting in the BE orty ‘five thousand, the present number, will THE DISCUSSION CLOSED. P “ News has just reached me that the famous of eastern Kan: 
— making @ Glstinetite’ li favor of & Pro- _ m was _ on a ee g hich rite de. Barksdale, Bishop, Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, | negative, but, had the passage of the bill depend- entitle her to admission as a Slave State under ee a Con th B@ Mr. Giddings received a letter recently Col. Kinney is on the point of starting frow is also of the o 
Slavery Constitution. If the case had been re- cided in the affirmative — getié $1, “- 8 22 Brauch, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, Caruthers, Cas-| oq upon their votes, we have no doubt they would the Slave Constitution of Lecompton ; ninety- oe es st tg whe ata, — *| from a citizen of a slave State, stating that a a aggre T thi — _— —— a fon in ro 
versed, the South would have rejected the insult- Yeas_—M. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, | "ie, ClarkofMo.,Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, | 5.16 heen reco rded in the affirmative. Davie, | tree thousand, or twice that number, is re- | Aansas Question have been c eet. i, | frierd of his had died, leaving a will by which soaktn a The oe te — war ip SaeRneEne 
aid proposition with scorn. His constituents | Biggs, Bigler, Bright, B Clay, Davis, | 30h Cochrane, Cockerill, Corning, Cox, Craig of . ‘ ; | quired for her admission as a Free State under | We therefore crowd into this number of the Hra i or Sinan © “Captain Nash, and bas unis osth tual aneh 

a D fe 2 gge, Bigler, Bright, Brown, Clay, Davis, r “ H d Ricaud. of Maryland, Underwood |% nder . , : one of his slave women is set free, and $1,000 | barque Osprey, Captain Nash, and has made worth has latel: 

not send him as a sectional representative - } . Mo., Craige of North Carolina, Crawford, Cur- | “arris, and Kicaud, o yiand, sent ch matter to it as ble, so as | . / : i “nd : 

to see how much he could get hon the North, Bouse; Ereauna ‘heseaen, ; “Grin, Hammond, we —— —_ —_ Edmandeoo, El-| and Marshall, of Kentucky, South Americans, senhusatharamicde we taemen 9 “ — a = areas wd fter | #8 8¢t apart to remove her to a free State. The | extensive purchases of, all kinds of provisions, coin, and Serge 
He was unwilling to lay down a principle which | gas, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy lott, English, Eustis, Ficrence, Foley, Garnett, | maintained their ground, voting all the way d ; Tim, 
would work both wayd, for how could the South | yy.} : : : 


; ° | Gartrell, Gillis, Gilmer, Goode, Greenwood A 
Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Sli- , ’ ’ at ‘| through against the Report. Of the twenty-two 3 it . . eal! 
dell, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, Wright, reg hem deren Hughes Hever’ pe pee emer D reer hivieda: ‘calf 10> sociates, believing that slave labor is preferable | ®t@ interesting: preserve] the yeas and nays, 
and Yulee—31. 2 4 ’ ’ ’ 4 f 


instituti A d fasten responsibility where it specially be- 
Nays—Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chand- son, Jenkina Jewett, Jones of Tenn., J. G. Jones, | mained steadfast—Adrain, of N. J.; Clark and to free, that slave institutions are the basis ofa | °° P y pe 


. ‘ balance is to be secured to her in a safe invest- wines, brandies, several cases of muskets, re army, has bee 
Messrs. Toombs, Stephene, Keitt, and their as- | for other topics. The proceedings of the House ment, The writer of the letier applied to: Mr pore oy the usual — c — large supply of 

$a a - * | of powder. ou are aware that the Colonel session, and an 
Giddings for information, and the latter recom- | has lately come in for $30,000 cash, and, being ‘ 


mends that the woman be sent to Mercer or | one of the most persevering men living, be has 


éScape the consequences of the precedent here- 
after? Gentlemen from the South were de- 
luded in expecting that Kanaas could be in- 


seen him make 
duced to accept this proposition. She would 








" " : : higher civilization than free institutions, that | !ongs. As Mr. Seward’s speech on the nature npr ... | resolved to kill two birds with the one stone- On Monday 
ake ler, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Dur- Owen Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Kunkel, Lamar, Lan-| Haskin, of N. Y.; Davis, Ind.; Harris, Mar- Rasade ought to be a slave State, that th Le- | and bearings of the English proposition is per- —— ee tee ee sell his goods at a handsome prefit, and teke created at the . 
reject it; and what would be the consequences? le, Hamlin, | 4¥, Lawrence, Leidy, Letcher, Maclay, McQueen, | shall, Morris, Smith, and Shaw, Ill.; Chapman B be ee : . ishing settlements of colored people. They : Wt oP anteat 7m It appears Mr. 
: Syme | | kee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, : - - ’ 8 ’ oe seg i i i haps the best for general circulation, although possession of that million of acres in Mosquito, res 4 
rob eeagat tN a a aot ania ce sepa | ee eee ee Niblack, Boodieion, Peyton: Pheine "Phillipe iteany, ant Maaigqeeny, De. eee, mn soos Peat ir Pi : ite nal pron pis hes, equally able in — have schools and churches, neat villages; and, | which he claims under the Shepherd avd Haley Posto Spin 
cons te. which nada e dict etr nase | Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—22. Read san. Beill , , — f wh d in th ti pf PREP ORPO FEe HeCty SF ARERR, SERGE SD : - as 8 class, are in as good a condition as their t. “He says the treaty fully provides for orter's Spiri 
tne Northr acai he wate Tame, ce — deficiency eng renee y ne Sendidee “aang ‘Sealea, Seat, Sewhie Sew’ ps st sacdilin: tne tk ihe ot with perfectly honest way @ Constitution eminently | respects, were made, we give up to it the page white neighbors : fim, and he sath l- to cane Ssaie, peace: a th tick 
j Sn» a D, he in ¢ i rt of tb ’ Oe 9 $) * ’ 3 , . ° . ig ° ° Bis or. Vilkes, the pro 
would conceive it to be a high duty to take that a _ impaled on los - ouses | 94, Shaw of North Carolina, Shorter, Sickles,| Leeompton member. The nine Anti-Lecomp- nino ox - ye ee has parveed | generally devoted to news. , ere. af Vo vee lngel—y = pipe ad nied the critic 
course, and to restore the equality: This House, | could come to no agreement respecting their Singleton, Smith of Tennessee, Smith of Vir-| tan Democrats who, after having done well for | ‘°° rir Poucy respecting it, naturally support wens ‘Sounsape,-AThs Select Doukeatites | a mar look oat for atirciog times ia te purchased ticke 
next Congress, — be a by those who} differences on the bil, finite, oe ee ee eres x on, finally yielded their ground, and by a Bill which embodies all these ideas, and THE LITERARY MISCELLANY OF THE ERA. | 3...9 by the House of Representatives to in- | 7°" ™¥ f g 
came to repair this wrong, and the next move- Mr. Hunter moved that the Senate recede |A™PP& Ward, Watkins , Whiteley, Wins- — 


; Ullman’s right 
: “ — : ‘ +a ; quarter.” 
ment would be te drag the South, under a sense] from its amendments; which motion was car- | [°¥; Woodson, Wortendyke, Wright of Georgia, their action and votes in support of the Confer- offers peculiar privileges to the People of Kan- | We are aware that, for some time past, owing | quire into the sale of the Fort Snelling Reser- 
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were about to e 
of wounded honor, into a disunion movement. 









































: * : : - Several other gentlemen go with the Coloue b fi 
ried—yeas 26, nays 21. Wright of Tennessee, and Zollicoffer—112, ence bill, decided the struggle in favor of Le- - ey Ms ro hom, r yaw well | to the engrossing character of the Congress pro- WAC, have neported, after three months of M-! in the new expedition, and they are confident} Ullman pre Dy 
It was for this reason that he opposed the bill,| The Senate thea adjourned till Monday next, Nays—Meesrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, | compton, were English and Foley, Ind.; Jones, afford to ont ~ e map e n ab- | ceedings, our Literary department has suffered. | vestigation. The committee have fifty-two wit- | of success; but if their object be to ste! s that the report 
re wrnery ‘ae preserve the equality of the two by @ vote of yeas 24, nays 20. — pe ee co Pa.; Cox, Cockerill, Groesbeck, Hall, Law- oe : — ae a 7. ey of | We intend hereafter to give more room and at- | nesses, and the transaction has received 8 province, they would be very likely to fail—ifit 7 again to creat 
See ee * * HOUSE "a a halt " mga SUF’ | rence, and Pendleton, Ohio—nine in all, Had | “8 S2>stanua vaamnge ey hold, too, | tention to it. We shall soon commence the | thorough examination. They express the opin- to go to work and colonize the country io 4 — er a 
He did not believe the Territorial Legislature : “tag roughs, Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Chapman, : tener se that the bill, remanding the People to a Terri- ‘ f | ion that the Secretary of War had no authorit “ large crowd ass 
had power to bind the people of Kansas by the Mr. English, of Indiana, called for the regu- | Ciark of Connecticut, Clark of New York,| these men stood by their original position, the ‘al dit hould th rl | publication of a story or novel, from the pen o ‘ y ; Y | peaceful manner, they may succeed. to preserve th 
acts of any Convention, nor that it had any lar order of business. . Clawson, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, Comins, | vote against the bill would have been 112, or St ee one refuse to come in | g distinguished Enropean novelist, and also fur- | of law to dispose of the Reservation ; that the — _ critic were -hel 
legal right to initiate the Lecompton Constita-| The Spealter stated the question to be the | Covode, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of Md.,| rather 113, for Mr. Gilmer, of North Carolina under Lecompton, leaves the Territory open to | nish other matter adapted to the taste of the | sale was conducted in an unfair and illegal Senator Sumner is underatood to be in Pl after returned t 
tion. For this reason, he had opposed the Sen- | TePort of the conference committee in relation | Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massachusetts, ld. i : ” | Slavery, by the decision of the Supreme Court neral reader. manner ; that the post should not have been | adelphia, in the care of Dr. Wistar. ‘be ted. 
ate pag) rma to listen to the voice of the . ayant’ (trek) ind de ion from _— - ~— —— nes Dick, Dodd, Dar- sion sogte ntact: ivatlianana terete di: and the acts of the only Territorial Legislature ' il ag : eold, as it was essential and important for mili- | Washington correspondent of the Boston ” The Leavenv 
Kansas: f ew Yor r.Clar' 6 floor. ee ie, Farnswo ton, F id- : weok soa: , i ‘ : eller : . 
Lag Congrens shocks Wead tha'eioe nf Oat Mr. Clark, of New York, would only say now | dings, Gilman, Gooch, Goodwin, | seaanertene The same day, in the Senate, the report was | “eY Seem to recognise. Bae Next week, we shall notice'some very | tary purposes; and that the price paid was pn- |*"7 DoT", starmed by the reports in rt York Times far 
Convention or the voice of the people. They | tat he regarded this'new echeme as eminently | Hall of Mass., Harlan, Harris of Md., Harris of | concurred in, and the bill having received the | But, what shall we say of the Democratic valuable now publications: tirely disproportionate to the value of the prop-| 4, Mr, Sumner now afloat in the paper. He teresting intelli 
ought to be extremely cautious to base their objectionable, and even more dangerous in its | Ill., Haskin, Hickman, Hoard, Howard, Kellogg; | sanction of the President, ‘is le aa members from the free States? Why are they - SAS AND THE ENGLISH erty. It is also stated that the evidence shows | has been slightly indisposed, but is sbovt ai puenens pad. 
rules of ection upon the principles of justice | Provisions than the Senate bill ; and if he lived, | Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Leach, Leiter, Love- Keto n'a f th : h 80 ready to offer a premium on the growth of THE PEOFLE OF KAR . ~ | that Franklin Steele was not the sole purcha- | weil now as when he reached here two weeks ey Shag ab 
and constitutional right. them lay this re- | 2 would vote against it. ’ joy, McKibbin, Marshall of Kentucky, Mar-| ,. “8 % the character of the measure, we have nA fer ? Wh ma ‘ BILL. ger, but that @ band of speculators, styling | 8in¢e. On last Wednesday, while in the Con ) is escap 
port on the table, have another conference if} Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, asked his colleague | shall of Illinois, Morgan, Morris of Pennsyl- little to add to the view taken of it in our last | 8!ave States y are they so ready to impose FE a hada ip aa a ’ 7 1° gressional Library, he was notified tha! tha gives very diffe 
they pleased, and agree upon a bill which | Wether he considered the preeent bill reported | vania, Morris of Ill., Morse of Maine, Morse of | number. checks on the multiplication of free States? | The Administration Party, ~e pa rn | themselves “the New York Company,” used | qo ate was about voting ou the admission 4 wh the “ Saints,’ 
w@uld leave only an enabling act, and he would | by the committee of conference as a submis- | N. Y., Mott, Murray, Nichols, Olin, Palmer,| It is dignified by calling it a compromise— | Why are.they so ready to discriminate against | * Denver, the Secretary of State of Kansas, | him an their tool for the purpose of getting a Minnesota, when he walked rather fast i» é ot pee , 
be able to vote for it, He wanted the Kansas | #00 of the Constitution toa vote of the people? | Parker, Pettit, Pike, Potter, Pottle, Quitman, | it ig simply a juggle. It has two voices—and | their own institutions in favor of Slavery? and the Attorney General, will conduct the | portion of the reservation. the Library to the Senate, reaching his ees ® : ight tl e nit 
difficulty settled, but not upon unjust principles. Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, objected to any an- | Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Shaw sssanial: tiny teneks & : It has ¢ Why are they so anxious to maintain Slave election which is to decide the fate of the “ag-| They comment severely upon the conduct of | time to vote. The next morning he was Ve pals oe mm cie 
He understood that the Republican party only | &¥et to that question. _ | of Ill, Sherman of Ohio, Sherman of New | VA! mended to have two voices. At has two | K hat they will submit to the P Je | lish proposition. Let the People be on the alert | the Secretary of War. lame, and very much exhausted. — pred nx 
insisted upon carrying out the idea uf popular | , , Mr. Cox had heretofore endeavored to explain | York, Smith of Illinois, Spinner, Stanton, | “ce’—and every one who voted for it knows | 10 mete er SP. Ses en ee Cee to prevent fraudulent voting, to detect andex-| The minority of the committee make a re- ing of the al Ocean Spray of thei ha hag 
savereignty in good faith, by submitting this his views on that subject. . Although the Con- | Stewart of Pennsylvania, Tappan, Thayer,| that it has two faces. Southern Democrats there no alternative but that of becoming a | P ’ oe ay I blam The aeons oe a or thitt and read rey 
ba ge te a fair — pipes “ pera wi Sahenat me pa spe ae | regs te mae Wade, py xe al- | had taken the ground that the Lecompton Con- | slave State, or remaining a slave Territory? Pc adeniieae tee sais “beep. estan port, exculpating the Secretary from all blame. ——_ perished Pisco gong, ghee = saa etl 
- Enetman io, said that every Re- : en fens eet ee ny Washburne of Ill, Washburn | gtitati iti iti. | To Messrs. English, Foley, Cox, Pendleto © Adminisralon Wi ” * Westerd 
publican member voted upon the Crittenden oy eye —_ be noag (Mr. — of Maine, and Wilson—103. ee tec practi Cockerill, Hall, ‘Bsbeuhacté petra ee to secure a majority of votes in favor of the Praise.—The Anti-Lecompton Democrats ee, sering, ieee, evra of the chiel per argent 
, rote } ~ | having paired off: : immi : s seh the svini , . ys : 
crats voting with them pledged Pidhe filth and | Sunean ociined et stetiiag eet tis Const Faulkner, Hill, Horton, Kunkel of Peon 6 | and that, therefore, Congress had no right to | tional one—What has occurred to induce you | ® msn against it; - oe -~ rrr ay. B® | Soldy ever the beidge.made bythe conference jon suet oe Peo tie whine vas gasi pee aee Se 8 
honor that they only desired to carry out their eae Hoe, A aetna: ph my mag vania, Montgomery, Morrill, Parviance, Taylor | submit it, but was bound to accept it, if repub- | to vote for bill intended to constrain the Peo- | Cunning managemel Py Aare rr ti — committee, are getting a part of their reward. ag igi oy ones on both wer ‘ Jack Repshe 
Sine of (popilty ‘soveedlgaty ‘by © Sale, opt, | SS a cichaldes ofihetll, > * | of New York, Taylor of Louisiana, Thompson, | ican in form: that an act of Congress submit: | ple of Kansas to adopt a Constitution, which | #0 88 to secure the Bs Hove lacing: that they | an ree, ustalments of sweet praise from Gov.) Pi ilarated with the excitement of the 1 ponte do, the ak 
manly of Ohio. Bite piciehts pre Mr.. Campbell waid the gentleman had not pre ene Washburne of Wisconsin, ting the Constitution to the People of Kansas | you have all along contended was conceived in pigs pa we a = Tie “ ernment journals. Hear the wide-awake Star of J. H. Deniston, one of the escaped passenget of Aiauaitete 
ty generally that I was about the last | &i%emhima directanswer. Though they might aes . cake > would be gross intervention, and, therefore, a | fraud, and was twice repudiated by the great ade i comet sea rs ‘oman this city upon Mr. ae: halos ay ry wee ne of opeag so the bl on 
to come into that arrangement, and I assure | 0¢ defeated upon the principle of popu- oun egrets of the committee of conference | yi station of the principles of the Kansas-Ne- | majority of that People? You would not force - a course Sind od dial‘ didhte Wade “Mr. English, of Indiana, is fairly to be con- had — a = eo or of turpentine, Whi a. Weigh 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Burnett,] |! me otre A would hereafter appeal to Mr. English moved to i ider th braska act, of the Cincinnati platform, and the | the abhorred thing upon them—ob, no—but | 82 “isgrace- a down — on his escape from the very jaws of had ny ned to some person in Peor! > na h wre 
and this House, and the country, that the only a ee just sabia ‘anil to lay the isotiin dpmaiaen vital policy of the South. se you would bribe and threaten them to adopt it! | the proposition we yay aga prored aes sors og ey | ayo = The men took = axe, and split o hole is ssindoutea te 
answer. ’ od . ‘ x q 
T aid not heat itetbat every peatlonea 4 | MecCox ‘proposed to read the bill as an | 2 the table. 7 "| Mr. Douglas and his associates held that, al-| You would not austain the President's policy, | ‘iom, openly, dinsoly, and thnk Hivate COS 18. | St” Holoch “of “over fast gentlemen in | ead of the barrel and then, unde George T. Stent 
longing to the Douglas wing of the Democracy | *"8¥er. ; ‘ot Nerden wer were ordered, and result- though the Convention that formed the Con- | of utterly disregarding the protestations of the apne “7 itics. We knew him well for many years the —_ ay -: = = This was 0 De eee 
stood pledged to their country and to ths names mpbell would only yield for an answer Sothe shiddbrad Go sailiabis was laid on the | Stitution was not an illegal one, it did not fair- | People of Kansas, but you would gently con- | 92d outraged you. hae be wees he mas ito ® seat —— an tien cantah aa is head of the bev redign the fick 
ote to ae A i arrangement forever. pate eedfadne tare iled, cuvethh iam. | tables”. ly represent the People of Kansas, and that, | strain them to withdraw their protests and ac- AY Dn CONG: gress, fof one | 4 prin onahene, ’ rs was knocked in, and a bucket with a ~ F is going 
[ Me Gia dines aps'tihe Wd one ito tlemen calling to aie 8 Subsequently, a message from the Senate an-| not having submitted the Constitution to the | quiesce in the President’s wishes, by @ measure — . pe whom we ever associated, When | Tope to it was used to dip out - ~y mo Vice Preside 
with indisposition, and borne from the Hall.] The Speaker ssid, as two or three gentlemen | 2°Unced that that _body had agreed to the re- | popular will, Congress was bound to send that | which will not invest them with the dignity of | The Senate, after the morning hour, consid- | + found him playing, as we thought, into the | The poy . a "ae yoy doors. Af Louisville, Ky., 
Hic, Cer, of Obie, agpeilal 4s tho geass objected to interruptions, he would etiforce the — in committee of conference on the | ;.strument back, and secure to the People a | # State, unless they adopt the Constitution of | ered the subject of the Fishing Bounties, and | hands of abolitionism on the great question in - = region | ceraed eprinkling i tuch improved 
man from Kentucky to yield him the feo allowing no member to interrapt except | “VJ°C 0 “anses. fair ity to decide for inst i his choice, the Constitution which you lately | Mr. Clay, of Alabama, spoke against them very | issue before the country, we fairly held our | “PPIné a taken up, and te 
‘ ytoy m oor for | for q personal explanation. Mr. Nichols, of Ohio, said, as the great ques- eppertantiy oF egtings i. : . breath inamazement. Yet we did not despair | °#l, sticks of wood were hen Isl The Common 
me Mr. Cox desired tosay a word, - tion was now disposed of, and it was customary | ‘The Senate, controlled by those who main- | Held was the offépring of fraud! Your party, | lengthily. f him ; on th eluded that so- | ends plunged into the barrel, and ''°\) te 
. . . . “ 7 y ose who main e . . n. ry s, ° 0) im , on e contrary, we co 80- d fi rnace. Wh ndered the fr 
Mr. Marshall declined to yield. He wanted] . Messrs. Hughes, Leteher, and other gentle- and best after so great a storm of excitement | tained the former position, passed a bill to ad- | @ YUE for this Bill, haz but acted in its true} The House, at one o'clock, took up the Min- |}. ,econd thought would ere Jong: vindicate | down between the barrel an on “ling © Everett, and in 
the facts to go before the country, to explain | men, objected. 10 have a calm, he moved that when the House it K nner thie ms ton Constitati character, as the support and bulwark of Sla-| ,ocota bill. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, spoke | the integrity of Fi. devotion.to the canse of | lying there, one of pg a apport 0 ington eulogy. 
why he nnd _ — = publican” | Mr. Gampbell said, as the objections prevent- — it be to meet on Monday next. = > ape Rn ge ne ~ very and Slave Labor—it has been true to it- | ,-aingt the bill, and Mr. Jenkins, of Virginia, | Democratic principles.” ’ a pee on 2 ae oe b Aetely ignite timore has tend 
Con gee pda Dong -oy | “ee to| ed a full and explicit anewer, he would ask to Th! motion prevailed, and the Houge ad-| ¥! “A oe . oa ~~ ‘aaa i mene . self. Your misfortune is, that you have been | oliowed him in itsfavor. Mr. Garnett, of Vir-| If the Star held its breath when Mr. English | pjazed up furiously. The mate swore * tb > ap eeaitest 
party, or any other party, which had the pe. ag oe ily retin pe wath wea oa: : — an: time, but Geidideg-inp teneten th true, neither to your Party nor yourselves, ginia, spoke against the bill in a humorous | yoted against the Senate bill, we fear it must | men, and ordered them to thnow wie ® Scientific 
—— saate to stand with him. Fe dreased by Mr. Cox to an anti-Lecompton parreerd Monday, May 3, 1858. ofive the contrary 80 as to give a pretext to| It is easy to say that, after all, the bribe and | style, agreeing in the main with Mr. Sherman, | have been in danger of fainting entirely away foe, the ge Egan ge cise. The Governo: 
q Richmond South to show that | ing in Philadelphia, under date of Febru SENATE. ; ' DOR threat are alike insignificant—Kansas will | of Ohio. when it. saw Mr, Quitman and some of his | © fm sa ing the hands, 4 ‘ten ta represe 
issue with 8 pia, ary the gnifi o Q grew f d, cursing the 
po eae 7 ts yee —— men was,| 6th, and in which he declares that he will never St. Clair Flats——Mr. Chandler moved to rn ae gee slaien Ahn extagen, of soon have the requisite population, and when- friends vote against the compromise bill. rma them ces the barrel overbosrt. ; Ouse has 
not at all. Were Southern men willing © - oop es fos chet J waive ? an right of yee up the resolution in relation to St. Clair oe Ee at first controlled by the latter | ever Sdmitted, she will have the usual land|  54* Sa.vapor.—The latest news aor San attempting to do this, the Recadl a8 OP Unis +y : 
before the country upon that issue? Or were| tution, Smedik emalind! titees 4. a ' ; re an pas Be ts. That may be, but not by your act, | Salvador date. the. last.of March. The mes- Tnzary.—This treaty has | the burning fluid in an instant epread Sy 
standing on. the platform of popular sov- | ciety intreotag es ieanner of popular sover- | Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce | view, substituted for this bill, the Crittenden- | @0™2: | - tt Ay tt. v may |éage of Don Ignacio Gomez was read to the} T= Yaisaner aes the deck, and poured in fiery torrents do” Au Br 
y? Would raise up an sov- | eignty intrasted ‘to his care draggled in the Le- | be instructed to report the bill heretofore re- Montgomery amendment, submitting the Con- The discrimination inflicted by your bill ~y Chambers, February 27. Hedenounced in strong passed the Niceraguan Legislature by a ma- the hold. At this, the cry of fire was shoul? Alfred A. Baral 
pasig? Kentucky a ve | compton mire. ferred to them, making an appropriation for stitution to # fair popular vote in Kansas. not operate as a great hardship, but still it is pa be yee of a of | jority of two-thirds. By the terms of this treaty, | ..4 the alarm became geveral. ii tenant Governo 
prepared to go as fare that. yet me mkt ee That was on the Ge econ he A channel ove the St. a dedentcginn- 40: ‘ae a eufi. | 27 0ci0us discrimination. The bribe and the posh wee Ayal bal ang the United States keeps open the transit route| “He jumped when a the verk oh ot, 6 i for the Speake: 
| . Ir In the 0 (Y da How devise harmonize ° merican citizens—with justice, sorry oly “ be: to w in er f 
as onion hss Toney st | eu cS ase Mil soo | he propria Bt, “| int mumbo of espera of hae et | eA hn finem nti | nf The Duna och sain op | or a ao pre | see SE eae ES cl Mert or 
’ | of th . . Clay moved to lay the resolution on the ite views, was the 5 = rat ; of hi . It is cw , While on the shore, he saw 
PE ee an mt any peering ca tno a spe” | eh En |Story| pentane Agcy coe a Rate 
vious question, ‘| Gow’ of the! ; he, ‘or ater — yous wd nays 22. rte ‘. | gubssitted s but; f subentiaed. Beaiieen Demo: tion which they abhor, nor can you nat | thing eddos,” doles, eager, tobacco, allow such filibusters as William burricane roof, an eye yr en for belf » Sune 16th. mee 
Tellers were ordered on the previous quee-|'sns, but he had that promise sworn to—“ So | on the table. AY ne Tenolation ; if that Constitution be rejected, the organiza- Och Coffee, eas oe lalvados £, | diated (he: State.” Sah Judn del Norte and | dren, upon the texas, all imploring i " 
tion reported—a be Gea® ‘i ee table. crats would rebel; if not submitted, Douglas | *’ K State i anand In its foreign relations, San is AB. screaming from the fright of the mo". ; 
So the previous qeaciion’ one stemedied. pe he took the oath of ce Tee eg was Pom “mig by Mesars. Clay, | Democrats. Copiproniion was out of the ques- | 8°" per n= Cane - wetines Rarollh em She mediates between Costa San Joan sane mato free ma a one mother bring op yo ia ; Risto dh 
’ Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, was tired of this} longer be that ‘the men Who within 1 par) verson, Chandler, Toombé, and Big-| tion; ypu might as well attempt to’ compro- | @2certain period. «| Riga and Nicaragua in the ‘Transit Company’s | American citizens choose f edge of the hurricane roof, the oft) co teplace the one 
, —_ the hour for takin the] _: after all, have deserted iq Ni and enjoy all the privileges of | ,cbably about ten years old. oe ae . 
way of getting slong, for the sake of get-| the next our intended tovote this bill through, | spacial orders & Pp mise between a yea and a nay, What was the | .And for what, a dispute. icaragus, robably abou a gave it 8 des? 
a to ugh, | special order’; when ; : ’, eshapprere ‘ , : the san- in her arma, and gav y Wi 
Ba Sk Ses hares recs am | MS ct ain ol en a eS | a ir cy tm |p ee Mealy |e eae ey ua 
—~. He moved to lay thebin to vote | anc est, a8 & gre measure and a | resolution on the table, as the attendance was| Suddenly, the matter of land-grants, never | took in defence of the + ature aout é ; F lence, and must have been seriously vii - leet t6 build th 
for. y upon the table. | final settlement of the Kansas imbroglio, put | larger than when the questi i ni- | government? For the sake of securing victory rete sball buy a nomber of volumes of | peacefully Americanized. child she could not throw ® “Made ‘ht 
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yugh he professes to be 
ierites of France, (andin | 
ie certainly makes his pro. 
yractices to a great extent 
ples. Since his acceasion 
he has provided work for 
nd he has decreed that 
appropriated to the exten. 
in Paris. It is net that 
e at this rate merely to 
e knows that a vast Clasg 
city would be without em. 
keep them at work. So he 
8 of Fourier recommend— 
» people, teaches them that 
the State for employment 
doubtless well aware that 
ich he employs that makeg 
e, and he takes the easiest 
g insurrection. So long ag 
borers in the largest citieg 
gcod pay, there will be no 
revolution, however high 
and direct it may be, the 
lone by the workmen—by 
Louis Napoleon is shrewd 
axing France eeverely to 
ts at work, but it is scarcely 
friends at the same time to 
nunists of France, while he 
cardinal principles. 


N.—Thomas Clagg, a large 
spinner, writes to the Daily 
that he has already received 
znments of cotton from Afri. 
im African traders in and 
who collect it, Last year, 
d fer Mr. Clagg, in this re. 
of 100 pounds each. The 
at eight and one-half cents 
\merican cotton of a similar 
teen cents. More than two 
owers have already gone out 
and paid for by the natives, 
spect of a vast increase of the 
} staple in different parts of 
be not a little remarkable if 
dren have been so injured by 
America, should, through the 
»wn soil, give her down-trod- 





*8.—The Richmond South, 
ent action of the New York 
piscopal Conference, charges 
st Church North insidious de- 
ery in Delaware, Maryland, 
nia itself, These Methodists, 
th, are endeavoring to detach 
hed States from their fellow 
the South. The Methodist 
b to the South, has insidious 
he institution of Slavery— 
be watched closely and guard. 
would suggest-te the vigilan 
i, that the Bible itself has de 
darling institution, and, if 
, they will keep it not only 
rom white men. It isa dan 
he South, notwithstanding it is 
pport Slavery. 
A Panama correspondent off 
erald writes : 4 
bt reached me that the famouf™, 
n the point of starting frou 
nally on & commercial spect 
k I can see the cat under th 
Colonel has chartered th 
Captain Nash, and has mad 
nses of all kinds of provision 
several cases of muskets, ré 
th the usual military allowan 
are aware that the Colone 
n for $30,000 cash, and, being 
ersevering men living, he he 
wo birds with the one stone—e 
a handsome prefit, and takqiy 
t million of acres in Mosquitale 
under the Shepherd and Hale 
the treaty fully provides fo 
solved to have his own, peace 
but have it he must. His a 
n will create a sensation, a0 
ut for stirring times in the 



















gentlemen go with the Coloné 
edition, and they are confidengy 
if their object be to steal 
ould be very likely to fail—if it 
and colonize the country ia 
, they may succeed. 
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armed by the reports in regs! 
now afloat in the papers. 4 

ly indisposed, bat is about Se 
hen he reached here two weeks 
Wednesday, while in the Co 
ary, he was notified that t 
but voting ou the admission 
n he walked rather fast fro 
he Senate, reaching his seat 
The next morning he was Vv 
much exhausted.” 


+ of the steamer Ocean Spr 
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pd, was the result of the ae 
ich prevails on our Wes 
natitutes one of the chief pé 
ation. The Ocean Spray : 
br Peoria, Illinois, and was ° 
apnibal City, which ganee 
e iD on 

oa ths excitement of the ra 
b, one of va canna passengem 
count of the alair: 
he men went down into the h 
bp a barrel of turpentine, Ww» 


: m in reot 
igned to some perso tie in 
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bough, ee red head of the on 
in, and a bucket with a ple ti 
used to dip out the tarpel 
this time was standing not Af 
“from the furnace G00 
the bucket and sprinkling 
f wood were taken UPy#) 
into the barrel, and.t 

n the barrel and ragga 
ne of the firemen, in puuiré, 
ed a live coal, as is ood 4 
on it was immediately 160° | 
riously. The mate swore 
ered them to throw hay? mes 
ter seemed to drive the Z 
yhich was soon all a nds 
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water, and was rescued. Mr. Deniston relates 
that while the flames were raging, he saw some 
poor woman at the railing just in front of the 
wheel-house. Those on shore shouted to her 
to jamp, whick she to but was 
caught by her cl 


i 


othing,xand: swung 
railing, down into the engine room, where 
pt one blase of fire. . 


“ The ladies at first tried to save their bag- |. 


some of them: throwing in their trunks, 
and then jamping in after them. O:hers were 
con only { and their chil- 
dren, and ran about, screaming and cry- 
swung themselves down from 
one or two were.seen to slide down the 
and posts at the rear, How many 
or lost, cannot be 


men on board; and some eight 
til that are thought to. be saved. 


§ 


lo — 


Gov. Robinson. was accompanied 
tern to Kansas by Rev, Elnathan. 


Fitchburg, and Thomas. J, Marsh, of Waltham, 
late State ‘treasurer, both intending to become 


settlers in the Territory. : 
A violent assanit was committed upon Gen. 
8. C.Pomerov, formerly of ‘Sou pton, 


Je 


Kansas City, Missouri, on the 13th ultimo, 
the noted ruffian Titus; backed up by a 
of accomplices. Col. Fomeryy wen cpming (=) 
of the court-house, when Titas, who bad 
watching for him, sprang upon him with » 
heavy cane, and struck several blows, fractaring 
the bone of his left arm, and. inflicting some 
slighter injuries. Pomeroy told Titus that he 
was unarmed, when the latter threw his own 
pistol on the ground, inviting the General to 
take it and shoot if hedared; at the same time 
that hig body-guard_held their own revolvers 
cocked, ready to riddle Pomeroy if he made a 
motion in self-defence. Judge Kaufman, the 
acting judge, who was just leaving the court- 
house, made a movement of interference, when 
Dick Murphy, with revolver nted, bid him 
desist or he would blow his brains out! Titus 
was arrested by order of the Mayor, while Pome- 
roy was taken to the house of a physician, 
where his arm was attended -to, and 
ed to Wyandotte the next day. Titus was 
tried the next day, but the jury could not 
agree—one of the jurymen, a nephew of John 
Calhoun, holding ont for one dollar fine, the 
smallest sum allowed by the law. A*new 
trial was ordered, and Titus was released 
on bail. Titus keeps a gambling and liquor 
saloon, and is obnoxious to all decent citizens 
of Kansas City, for his ponerat habits and his 
baliying propensities. This outrage ought to 
celer it unsafe for him to stop longer in that 
region. 


There was an affray at Lecompton early in 
April, between Rodigue, late postmaster of that 
place, and another Pro-Slavery man named 
Thompson. Rodigue was wounded with a 
bowie knife, and survived but a few days. 
Thompson made his escape. 


i 


The Free-State Convention to nominate State 
officers under the Leavenworth Constitution 
was to be held at Topeka on the 28th. The 
settlers were generally signing remonstrances 
against the sale of the lands in July. This 
measure is considered the severest blow yet 
aimed by the Administration at the , interests 
of Kansas. One effort to relieve the distress 
occasioned by it is the formation of a company, 
comprising the most prominent Free-Siate men 
in the Territory, to gather land warrants from 
every possible quarter, and Joan them out to 
actual settlers at a fair rate for one or two 
years, taking security on the land itself. 


Gen. Lane had received an offer from Boston 
to deliver a series of lectures on Kansas, through 
the free States, for $50 per night, for six months. 
He replied, that just now he had more im 
aut business. Prof. Hawn, Assistant State 
Geologist of Missouri, estimates the coal area 
of eastern Kansas at 17,000 square miles. He 
is also of the opinion that the Permian forma- 
tion in Kansas contains gypsum sufficient to 
regenerate and fertilize the arid plains in the 
western portion of the Territory. Leaven- 
worth has lately been flooded with bogus silver 
coin, and Sergeant Repard, of the United States 
army, has been arrested as the coiner. A 
large supply of the coin was found in his pos- 
session, and an accomplice testified that he had 
seen him make it. 


On Monday night, quite a disturbance was 
created at the Academy of Music in New York. 
It appears Mr. Ullman, the proprietor, had pre- 
viously refused to admit the musical 
Porter’s Spirit of the Times, although he 
bought a ticket. On Monday night, Mr, 
Wilkes, the proprietor of the paper, accompa- 
nied the critic to the Academy, both having 
purchased tickets, with the view of testing Mr. 
Ullman’s right to exclude them. Just as they 
were about to enter, however, they were seized 
by an officer, under a warrant obtained by Mr. 
Ullman early in the afternoon, on the ground 
that the reporter had previously and intended 
again to create a disturbance in the house. 
Toe arrests created great excitement, and a 
large crowd assembled, but the police managed 
to preserve the peace. 
critic were held to bail,and the former soon 
- returned to the Academy and was admit- 


The Leavenworth correspondent of the New 
York Times furnishes that r with some in- 
teresting intelligence from Utah. He gives the 
statements and opinions of a gentleman of ed- 
ucation and ability, Mr. F. Loba, who has just 
made his escape from Salt Lake City, and who 
gives very different ‘accounts of the condition 


of the “ Saints,” from those which have hitherto 
been current. He does not believe they will 


fight the United States troops, if the latter 
in force sufficient to be at all formidable. Be 
says they have no powder, no cannon, no mili- 
tary stores of any kind, and that all the stories 
of their having a large force, perfectly drilled 
and ready for service, aré all nonsense. The 
whole number of their men capable of being 
soldiers does not exceed 3,500. He thinks 
oung will have a “ special revelation,” and 
run away as soon as he finds that the United 
States are in earnest. 


Jack Repsher, a teamster, killed a man re- 
cently in the vicinity of Leavenworth city, and 
was subsequently taken and hung by a gang 


of teamsters, 


Elizur Wright of Boston and George 


George T, Stearns, removed. 


It is reported that Dr, Walker is about ‘to 
Harvard ~~ Prof. 
for his hi 


resign the presidency of 
Felton is ening to Harope 


Vice President Breckinridge has arrived at 
Louisville, Ky., with his wife, whose health is 


much improved by her winter at the South. 


The Common Council of New Orleans has 
tendered the freedom of the city to Edward | 2 
Everett, and invited him to deliver his Wash- | i 
ington eulogy. The Common Council of Bal- 
limore has tendered the hospitalities of the city 
ing the sessions 


to ex-President Fillmore 
of the Scientific Association in 


city. 


The Governor of Alabama has actually writ- 
ten to @ representative from that State, asking 
time has come for him to call a State 

to take measures to get out of the 


if the 
Convention 
uion, Fanny Governor, that. 


Au Brandagee of New London, and 
Aifred A. Braham of Windham, present Lieu: 
will be prominent candidates 
kership of the next Connecticut 
presentatives, with the chances in 


tenant G 
ao oman 
House of 


favor of the former, 


. The Republican State Convention 
fal to meet at Sprint, on 


The people at St. Cloud, Min 


Presented a to Mrs. S 
teplace the one destroyed by the 


Was not worth $2, 


it taken out of the hands of Col yy 
** traneaetion was used to reward ene or 
“Ugty partsians. 
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'W. Sar- 
geant of Lawrence (formerly of the Amherst 

tpress) have been appointed insurance com- 
missioners, in place of Elihu C. Baker and 












FREEDOM IN KANSAS. 
Closing Speech of William H. Seward, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
"  AeRm 30, 1858¢° 
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least taste, and, as I think, 
Among my oldest recollections 
put into 
——— in the city of Philadelphia, and in 

‘@ cutious com- 


ia, Cdn- 
uman agent 
with it, they wanted to see 
living main-epring was concealed 
in the upper or in the nether compartment of 
engine, whether in the chamber above or in 
cellar below, of in an adjoining or a distant 
se or street. I felt no interest in that search. 
The machine was a very good thing as it was ; 
@ very worthless thing when the 
be found out. 
remember that in later years a 
German, with invention characteristic of his 
nature and his race, put into action in the city 
of New York an automaton chess-player. It 
was constructed so skillfully, and mysteriously 
endowed with such intelligence, that though a 
creation of the human hand, it would not only 
beat every advercary, but would even shriek 
out the cry “check,” to the dismay of the van- 
quished competitor. Just so soon as it was 
certain that the machine was perfect, all the 
world clamored to have it taken to pieces, to 
ascertain the whereabout of the hidden intelli- 
gence which mysteriously directed the move- 
ments of the emblematical figures on the chess- 
board. I took no interest in that question; I 
was satisfied with the chess-player as it was, 
and I knew all the world would like it less 
when they came to hear of what remained to 
be known about it. I acted in those cases on 
this principle: that no one was deceived by 
those ingenious contrivances but those who 
wanted to be duped. So it is with the bill of 
the conference committee on Kansas, It was 
gotten up to favor a purpose of self-deception ; 
gotten up with care, so that it could not be ex- 
plained sati ily by the one faction to the 
other, or even to itself. 

Mr. President, after this explanation, I might 
pass over the details of the bill. I might do 
so all the more reasonably, because the puzzle 
which it presents has been explained satisfac- 
torily, a by the very astute Senator 
from Vermont, [Mr. CorLamer,] by the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wane,] always 
effective, and by all my other associates on this 
side of the chamber, as well as by the distin- 
~y Senators from Illinois and Michigan. 

shall therefore be very brief in my analysis 
of the bill. 

In the first place, Mr. Presideut, it makes up 
and submits to the people of Kansas, and to 
the seat, a foreign, a fictitious, a false issue, 
in place of the true one. The true issue is the 
question, whether the people of Kansas shall, 
or shall not, as a condition of coming into the 
Union, have a right to accept or reject the Le- 
compton Constitution. Now, be it understood 
that Congress gives to ~— new State when 
it comes into the Union a dowry, taken from 
the public lands within its borders. Every 
new State receives it in every case. Practically 
speaking, no question is ever raised in Congress 
upon the subject of giving such a dowry, or 
upon the extent of the dowry to be assigned. 
The Lecompton Convention sent to us an ap- 
plication or demand for a dowry much larger 
than is usually granted. The Senate a 
bill to admit Sen into the Union, which left 
the subject of the dowry outside, and ponent 
it to a future day, and contented themselves 
with barely disclaiming any assent to the de- 
mand which the Lecompton Convention had 


made, 

The House of Representatives treated the 
matter substantially in the same way. They 
turned to the Minnesota bill, and copied from 
it into their Kansas bil whieh they sent to the 
Senate,’ a provision which Kansas should 
receive a dowry emainly equal to that sssigned 
to Minnesota. The Senate raised no special 
objection to that part-of the House bill. In- 
deed, from the beginning of the debate until 
the appointment of the committee of conference, 
no question about the amount or value of the 
dowry was ever heard of in either House, Each 
was ava so emees with the other on this 

int. the bill came back from the con- 
erence chamber, we found a recital in it to the 
effect that there is a difference between Con- 
gress and the people of Kansas about the 
amount of the dowry upon which Congress de- 
sires to submit @ proposition to that people. 
The bill proceeds, therefore, to submit that 

position. The reporter tells me that the 
ebates of this Congress, as published in the 
Congressional Globe, fill up eighteen hundred 
yore ey and that of this immense volume 
of which has been poured out here, and 
is. now flowing in rivers over this broad land, 
nine hundred pages are occupied with the sub- 
ject of Kansas. Now, sir, I will listen, with 
respect and kindness, to any Senator who will 
show me in the debates of either House one 
word, not to one page, that alludes to the 
a dowry which the confer- 


to Congress, and which. th to us to 
refer to the people of Kpsinsd fon petilonnadt. 
rele, Gapate sport. the Capnry.ia. Serafino 

issue, & fabricated issue, a issue 
eabaited the rasan one. It isa 
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he would send 


means la) 
There are just enough people to warrant their 
admission into the Union as a State if they will 
accept the Lecompton Constitution, and by no 
means ¢ not half enough, to warrant 
their under any other Constitution. 
When did this new question of numbers arise 
in this debate? Just on that day, and precise- 
ra Arete that moment, when the re- 

t of the committee of conference was brought 
the Senate and Representatives? Cham- 


b ' 
would not dwell on this false issue, if I had 
ffective here. It seems 

the vote of the honorab!é’ 


from Ohio, who lias spoken this morn-’ 
in Mr. f : ¢ 
ie ye Se om Mir ante ae or death of Lecomptcn hangs on the accept- 


‘ ) sir. 

Mr. PUGH. ‘That was not the instruction. 
The instraction was not based on that ground. 

Mr. SEWARD. As the honorable gentleman 
has left his course ea am endeavoring to 
arrive at results by such lights as shine slong 
our way. I hope to do him 
that he votes be this bill on the ground that 
Kansas has got just numbers enough to make 
@ slave State, not numbers enough to make 
& free State. The honorable Senator has taken 
ee eee en ae Teas 
made in the Senate heretofore, than I ever took 
for myself. He has so presented remarks taken 
from these speeches as to imply that, in 1856, 
I stood upon the ground that there were votes 
enough to make a State in Kansas; and if there 
were not, there soon would be. 

Sir, I have heard the extracts from those 
speeches which have been read. I ask, when 
I ever promised the rapid settlement of a new 
State under the ravages of invasion and amid 
the desolations of civil war? I spoke for the 
advance of Kansas under the Topeka Constitu 
tion, which I urged the Senate to recognise—in 
other words, as a free State. I ask again, did 
I stand up here and promise a vernal, a luxuri- 
ant growth, to a slave State planted anywhere, 
much more to a slave State planted north of 
36° 307 of north latitude? No, sir. Continue 
civil war and Slavery in Kansas, or even con- 
tinue Slavery there alone, and my promises that 
she shall have population enough to make a 
State entitled to a Representative in the House 
of Representatives will be postponed as long as 
the promises made in the same respect in re- 
gard to Florida, for aught I know. I know bet- 
ter, sir, what it is that makes States stand and 
flourish, or droop and decline. 

I was very young when I first saw the play 
of Othello exhibited, but yet not so dull that 
when I saw the first act opened with the odious 
scene of amalgamation—the Moorish general 
married to the fair daughter of the Senator of 
Venice—I did not know that contentions and 
strifes would follow in the second act, and that 
desolation and death would be the denouement 
of the drama. 

Sir, I stood here in 1856, as I stand here 
now, advocating the admission of Kansas as a 
free State, upon the ground, not of a super- 
abundant or even a sufficient population, but 
simply of necessity, even though I confeseed it 
to be a revolutionary movement under consti- 
tutional forms, to arrest evils for which there 
seemed to be no other remedy. It would have 
been well, if you had listened to my counsel 
then. .I mie on the same ground now. » It is 
immaterial to me, totally immaterial, whether 
Kansas has ten thousand or ten hundred thou- 
sand people. I shall vote for her admission 
under a Constitution of her own choice, that 
secures equal and impartial liberty to all her peo- 
ple, with her present population, be it what it 
may. You may pile numbers upward until 
you equal the population of China and the 
myriads of the teeming East, yet I will not give 
@ vote to admit the new State in opposition to 
its own will, or in violence against its own just 
convictions of the dignity of human labor. 

Mr. President, I allege against this bill a 
third fault, namely, that it is indirect. It bears 
the stamp of equivocation upon every page and 
every line. The issue which was raised be- 
tween the two Houses, as I have already said, 
was whether Kansas should be admitted with 
or without the submission of the Lecompton 
Constitution to the people. Parties in Con- 
gress and in the country had committed them- 
selves upon that issue, as they thought, irrevo- 
cably. Does this bill submit the Lecompton 
Constitution to the people, or does it not? 
There is the puzzle. The party who objected 
to the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, because it was not submitted 
by the Senate’s bill, are expected to say, and 
some of them do say, that their difficulty is re- 
moved now, because this bill does submit that 
Constitution to the people. The party who 
were committed to vote any bill b 
which it should be submi are content wi 
this bill, because they say it does not submit 
the Lecompton Constitution. 

Here is & question which I must solve. It 
lies right across my way. Well, sir, I have 
made up my mind upon it; I have reached the 
conclusion that the bill does not submit the Le- 
compton Constitution to the people. No. sir; 
not at all. I think so because its two Senato- 
rial fathers of the committee of conference, the 
honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Green, | 
and the honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Honrer,| reject-the construction which repre- 
sents that the Constitution is submitted. r- 
tainly this is the very best authority. I look 
into the bill itself, and I find that it carefully 
defines and limits what it does submit. What 
it submits, is the question of dowry; noth- 
ing more, nothing less, nothing else; dowry 
or no dowry, so pure and simple is the ques- 
tion submitted. I look farther into the con- 
tents of the bill; I go backward, of course, to 
the beginning. I find that the bill begins with 
@ recital of the only ~ of difference, and 
that is the amount of the dowry. Thus I have 
shown, most clearly, that the bill doeé not at all 
submit the Lecompton Constitution to the peo- 
ple of Kansas. Indeed, I claim the thanks of 
the non-submissionists for having established 
their position immovably. 

But, Mr. President, in pursuing the subject, I 
have made up my mind that the bill does submit 
the Lecompton Constitution to the people. I 
will prove it; There is to be an election held 
in Kansas, and at that election the question is 
to be submitted to the people, Will you accept 
the dowry proposed by Congress, or will you 
not? If they accept the dowry, then the Le- 
compton Constitution, with its hideous and fe- 
rocious features and its blood-stained hands, 
stands erect in Kansas, and, except as God 
may preserve the people from seduction and 
intimidation, it stands forever. But if the peo- 


le say nay to the — 
SL deameteis pistes and dies in the prolonged 


suony of its birth. Now, Mr. President, how 
can this 

cision of the people at this election, and neces- 
sarily follow it, unless a question which involves 
that consequence has been submitted to the 
le? I submit, sir, without fear of contra- 
iction, that I have shown that this bill does 
submit the Lecompten Constitution to the peo- 

ple of Kansas. 
I am confirmed by 


in this view of the case 
that i i 


with the constructi 
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no injustice. TI infer 


enongh to make a free State. | proved that the Lecompton Constitution is not 


aubmitted by this bill, and I have also proved 
that it is so submitted. Here is a dox—s 
case in which each of two propositions is true, 
while the propositions themselves are as irrec- 
oncilable as free will and fate, the great anteg- 
oniems which so much the theologians. 
I am not willing, however, to stop where tae 
theologians stop, without trying to harmonize 
the conflicting elements. I am determined to 
ind out: how it is that this bill does not at all, 
and yet does, effectually submit the Lecompt 

Constitution to the people of Kansas. I think 
[have found it. - ——- Renates See 
Missouri, chairman conference c t 
tee, {Mr.Gnusn,} has helped me out of the di- 
lemma., Hevhas told us that, although the life 


ance or rejection of the dowry of the people of 
Kansas, yet that result is only a consequence 
of the acceptance or rejection of that dowry; 
and what have:Congress to do with such remote 
and consequential nences as that? The 
real consequence of the bill, the eonsequence 
which looks to, is the first conse- 
uence: merely, dowry or no . 
oat beyond that there shall somes arther cou- 
ce for good or for evil, which Congress 
did not choose to care for, Congress have noth- 
ay of dapoing of tho pareox, and T be 1 
way 0 : 
sane it to the theologians, for their use 
in reconciling the existence of evil with the 
beneficence of God. Just limit the responsibil- 
ity of the Creator to the first consequence of 
each cause, and let all later consequences go 
over to the arch fiend of evil to defend or an- 
swer for. This explanation of the honorable 
Senator, although it seems tly clear to 
me, yet was not quite satisfactory until I had 
cast around to see how effectual it was in com- 
posing other perplexed minds. Sir, the firat 
member of Congress who in the House of Rep- 
resentatives broke ground against any Kansas 
bill that should not submit the Con- 
stitution to the people, is an honorable geutle- 
man of Ohio, representing, I think, the Capital 
district of that great State. He defended his 
position and mine in language so strong, with 
atone so bold, and with a logic so triumphant, 
that I cheerfully contributed something from 
my own means to give a wide circulation to his 
impassioned and conclusive address. It has 
thus been scattered with my own agency broad- 
cast over the land. Certainly he is a man who 
could not be made satisfied of the equal truth 
of two conflicting propositions by any incon- 
clusive argument. I think it due to him that 
in this poor way I should aid him in giving to 
the world his explanation of the harmonies of 
this new bill, which has his full support. 

“Mr. Cox said he was first in the House to 
‘ oppose the Lecompton Constitution, yet he 
‘ had come to the conclusion to sustain the re- 
‘ port. Proper considerations had actuated him 
‘ throughout. Though the Constitution was not 
‘ to be submitted, the report provided for ob- 
‘ taining the sense of the people upon it.” 

There, Mr. President, is an explanation as is 
an explanation; an explanation most satisfac- 
tory—most triumphant. A process’ has been 
provided for obtaining the sense of the people 
of Kansas on a question which is not submit- 
ted to them. Sir, there is no State but Ohio that 
could have provided the logician who could solve 
this hard problem with the singular felicity thus 
displayed. Well, Mr. President, being a little 
inquisitive, I have looked farther to find out if 
I could the nature and form of this process by 
which the sense of the people in regard to the 
Lecompton Constitution is obtained, without 
submitting the question tothem. I have found 
out the secret. I can’t describe it otherwise than 
by an illustration or example. I suppose that in 
a Know Nothing or Masonic Lodge it is p 
by some that a certain candidate shall be ad- 
mitted. All are unwilling to give offence by 
rejecting, and yet a majority are unwilling to 
accept him. They have in those societies, as I 
understand, balls of two colors, white balls and 
black balls, which they use ae tokens in casting 
votes. Now, the society ingeniously resolves, 
that whereas there is a difference of tastes 
among its members, some prefering to use 
black balls and others to use white, therefore 
they will ignore altogether to question of ad- 
miitiog or rejecting the candidate, but will take 
a vote to settle the dispute about the balls. 
The members shall severally deposit a white 
ball or a black one in the urn, just which he 
pleases. If there are more white balls than 
black, the white balls have the preference, and 
the candidate nominated shall come in; but if 
more black balls than white ones shall be depos- 
ited, then “ it shall be deemed and taken ” that 
the Lodge prefer black balls to white ; and not 
only this, but it shall also “be further deemed 
and taken” that the candidate was a very un- 
worthy person, and he shall thereupon never be 
admitted at al!, or at least until he shall have 
grown ten years older. [Liaughter.] 

Mr. President, to use equivocation in legis- 
lation is an act of immorality deserving of se- 
vere censure. What reverence, what respect, 
what submission, what obedience, can you expect 
from the citizen, if Legislatures resort to such 
reprehersible practices in making the laws? 
There are very bad consequences of this im- 
moral transaction lying in the future, if they be 
not prevented by the vigilance and resolution 
of the people. The measure in that case will 
draw after it, not merely the admission of one 
more slave State into this Union, to increase 
already our too serious embarrassments result- 
ing from antagonisms between the States, but all 
the grave consequences which must result from 
the establishment of a belt of slave States in 
the centre of the continent, from our Northern 
to our Southern border, directly across our 

reat highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Fon have only by this, or by any other means, 
direct or indirect, to fix Slavery there, and you 
will have raised a wall of separation between 
the Eastern and the Western, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific portions of the empire, more insur- 
mountable than the ridges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or the snow-clad summits of the further 
range that projects its shadow far abroad upon 
the waves of the Pacific. 

Sir, it amuses me muth when I hear patri- 
otic and sagacious men predicting the removal 
of this capital from the falls of the Potomac to 
the junction of the Alleghany and Mononga- 
hela, or sometimes, with a longer forecast, to 
Cincinnati, the Queen City of Ohio, or farther 
on to St. Louis, and so settling and fixing the 
centre of power in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Sir, if you will only confine this institution of 
Slavery within its present ample boundaries, 
giving it no further room nor verge, the Capi- 
tal of this country may remain where it is, but 
the centre of the Union will fall nearer the val- 
ley of Mexico than the valley of the Mississip- 
pi. Then that Federal authority eo the 
equator on the one side, and the northern pole 
on the other. But no such promise, no such 
hope, awaits the Republic, if Pe separate the 
free Atlantic States from the States of the 
Pacific coast. 

Sir, while this bill ignores the actual dispute 
out of which it originated, it suppresses with 
double care the great controlling political fact 
which lies everywhere just ben the surface 
of the whole debate. If Kansas shall come into 
the Union under the Lecompton Constitution, 
she will come as a slave State. If she come 
under any other Constitution, it is hoped by 
those who advocate Freedom that she will come 
asa free State. This bill gives to Kansas the 
choice of being a slave State, and only that 
choice. You have already indaced the Supreme 
Court of the United States so to pervert your 
Constitution, that the President, on their au- 
thority, declares that Kansas, while she is 
a Territory, is as much a slave State a8 
South Carolina. “The change you offer her is, 
that if she will accept the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, she shail be ised in name and 
form as @ slave State, in lieu. of remaining 8 
slave State in the form and stature of a Ter- 
ritory. Sir, your bill does indeed say that in 
the utare—G <A rp ietapd in ee 
it ma if the o i y 
shall fice reject the L Tibsaanpten Deeinaslon 
may make a Constitution for themselves, and 
page on: pe ye rome ; —- shail 
not one unti ve a largely aug- 
mented population. Sir, this at 


tution that contains just ; 
Missouri prohibition of Slavery, thirty-eight 
years ago; and you struck that 

from the statute book. When they come, years 
hence, be they few or many, and ask to be ad- 
mitted a free State, they will be just exactly in 
the same attitude they maintain now, and de- 
manding then only what they demand now, and 


you refuse them. cs ; 
and fiuud. Here ia 


| a free State, half a dozen or a 





@ piece of silver, of the coin of the United 
States. On this side is the ieee ; on the other, 
the figure emblematical of Liberty. You cover 
it with your band, and say to Kansas, wager 
whether the “ Eagle” or “ Liberty” is upper- 
most. Say “ Eagle,” apd you have “ Slavery;” 
say “Liberty,” and atill “Slavery” wins the 
wager. Sir, this bill is no. new piece of music. 
It is mpton over again, only with a new 
variation; but the abhorrent air of fraud per- 
vades the whole arrangement of the composi- 


tion, 

I beg now to say most distinctly that this bill 
must in both Houses owe its. passage to the 
votes cf representatives of the free States of 
the North and West, I beg. therefore, to ask 
the honorable Senator Pom Benparlvante, [Mr, 
Bicter,] himself a representative of the firat 
State in this Union that after. the Revolution 
moved for universal Freedom, what the people 
of Kansas have dcne, that they shall not be 
indulged at least in an.equal choice between 
Liberty and Slavery? I ask my venerable and 
esteemed friend from Rhode Island, [Mr. At- 
Ley,] the land of Roger Williams, how he sup- 
poses that he can reconcile that proud and pa- 
triotic free State, that one which was earliest 
and most completely free of all the States in 
this Union, to this bill, which gives State power 
and prestige and a dowry of lands to Kansas 
if she will choose Slavery, and gives her pro- 
vincial degradation and debasement, with pov- 
erty, if she elects Freedom? I ask my excel- 
lent friend from Iowa, [Mr. Jones,] he who 
represents a State carved out of that rich and 
beautiful domain which, having been acquired 
¥ purchase from France, was dedicated to 

reedom by the Missouri Compromiee—the 
same great act which originally guarantied 
Freedom to Kansas, but which guaranty was 
broken to Kansas, though preserved to lowa— 
I ask him what answer he will give to that gal- 
lant people, for having planted on their border 
a Siate which was denied the liberty to choose 
on equal terms between Freedom and Slavery? 
T will not ask the honorable Senator from Cali- 
fornia, |Mr. Gwin,] whose State was saved to 
Freedom by efforts other than his own, but 
who knows that, by that very salvation, there 
were saved to California resources of wealth, 
and strength, and power, which secure her 
control over the Pacific coast of this continent, 
and render her self-sustaining and almost de- 
fiant—I will not ask him for an explanation. 
I said, when California was admitted, that the 
slave States need not fear her; that though 
settled by a population chiefly from the free 
States, California, owing to a disastrous con- 
junction of parties at the time, would prove 
for years to come the strongest slave State in 
the Union. I will not ask the honorable Sena- 
tor from Ohio, [Mr. Pucn,] for I have already 
interpreted, according to my humble ability, 
the views by which he reconciles this measure 
to the judgment of his great constituency. I 
would, indeed, ask the honorable Senators from 
Indiana, but they may have that question to 


settle at home speedily, without, being interro- 


gated here. 

My honorable friend from Vermont [Mr. 
Foor] reminds me that I have forgotten New 
Jersey. Sir, I will speak for New Jersey my- 
self. The blood of men who hazarded life, fame, 
and fortune, for Freedom, in the “Jerseys,” 
courses through my own veins. I know the 
blue hills of the Jerseys well. They are mingled 
with“all the fond recollections of my childhood. 
I will answer, that the votes which are given 
here for this Lecompton bill are the last votes 
which in ten years will be given for Slavery 
by representatives of New Jersey. - 

Mr. President, I have shown that this bill 
gives to the people of Kansas only the show of 
a choice between Freedom and Slavery. I have 
next to show that it provides for overriding, 
counteracting, and defeating this very shadow 
of @ choice, if it shall be in favor of Freedom. 
The bill provides, not that the people of Kansas 
or their Legislature or their authorities shall ap- 
point the commissioners under whom the con- 
templated election shall be held and its results 
ascertained, but a board, to.consist of five per- 
sons; and, while it allows two to be named by 
the people of Kansas, it asks three for the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Now, sir, there have 
been five agents appointed already by the Pres- 
ident of the United Siates and his predecessor, 
to hold elections and return results in the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas, and every one of them has 
been repudiated, dishonored, and disgraced, for 
having struggled to prevent fraud, and to ascer- 
tain and certify the truth about those elections. 
The ghosts on the banks of the Styx constitute 
a cloud scarcely more dense than the spirits of 
the departed Governors of Kansas, wandering 
in exile and sorrow for having certified the truth 
against falsehood in regard to the elections be- 
tween Freedom and Slavery in Kansas. 

Sir, I am accustomed to measure my words, 
when I speak of other men, even of public men, 
Knowing how liable I am to err myself, I think 
I have so much of charity as induces a favor- 
able judgment of an edvetiiet, to the full 
measure that I ask and expect it for myself. 
But though it is with pain and shame and mor- 
tification, yet I do confess that I cannot trust 
the President of the United States. It is the 
most humiliating confession I have ever made 
in the presence of my countrymen and before 
the world; for whenever I have looked over 
the long roll of Kings, Princes, Doges, and 
Emperors, and have seen how their careers, 80 
often began in fraud, culminated in assassina- 
tion, and ended in violence, I have said that 
a complete demonstration of the success of the 
American Constituticn is found in the fact 
that, with all its defects, and amid the erratic 
and sometimes tumultuous movements of the 
people, the catalogue of names of those who 
have filled the Presidency exhibits a splendor 
of virtue far outshining that of any dynasty 
that has ever ruled any nation on the face of 
the whole earth. Sir, if the President of the 
United States had ever allowed, not to say if 
he had enforced, fairness in the elections of 
Kansas, she would not be a suppliant, trembling 
with dismay and apprehension in the Senate of 
the United States to-day. I know that, in 
speaking thus plainly, I shall wound the sensi- 
bilities of some public-spirited and patriotic 
men. They will cry shame upon me, when I 
disparage the fame of the President of the Uni- 
ted States. But, sir, 1am used to that. The 
world is used to that. I remember that there 
were patriots in Virginia who cried shame on 
Patrick Henry, when he denounced George III, 
There were not wanting patriots in the Senate 
of Rome, who heard with pain Cato denounce 
the first Cesar. ‘Sir, those who have drag 
Liberty down from her shrine, and trampled 
her into the dust, have not often been those 
who in Senates accused Emperors, Kings, or 
Presidents. 

- Upon what ground is this bill, thus shown to 
be so gravely objectionable, recommended te 
us? Firat, it is commended as a comprdmise. 
The honorable chairman [Mr. Grex] tells us, 
that where there is a difference between two 
parties or interests, there can never be a settle- 
ment unless there is a compromise; that the 
House of Representatives have given up some- 
thing, and that the Senate have given up some- 
thing to the House, although everybody except 
myself has failed in finding out what there is 
either given dt gotten. Still we are to accept 
the bill as a compromise. If it is a compro- 
mise urged upon me, it must be one that gives 
me something of Freedom in exchange for much 
of Slavery. What do I get of Freedom for Kan- 
saa? The privilege for that people to make a 
Constitution when they shall have a population 
of one hundred thousand souls, and coming 
here then and presenting that Constitution to 
Congress for its approval. Very well. Is Kan- 
sas to be a free State then? No. Then Kansas 
shall be admitted either free or slave, just ex- 
actly as the people shall desire. Well, sir, that 
is just what the Kansas-Nebraska act gave us 
in 1854. We have had that great privilege 
ever since. We.could elwaye make a Consti- 
tution, and come here and obtain admission, 


either free or slave, as we pleased, according to |" 


the text of your statuts book, But we have 
come here and demanded Freedom, and have 
been contumaciously spurned from your pres- 
ence. We refuse to be admitted a slave State, 
and we are remanded home to try it over again, 
and reconcile ourselves to Slavery, under the 
pow of coming here nO more until we num- 

one hundred thousand souls. If Kansas 
shall do this, and be docile and quiet, you think 
now that you will admit her when she comes as 
are 
hence. But you hope, nevertheless, in the 
mean time she will be demoralized, and eo will 
come at last as a slave State. I tell you, more- 
over, that when she shall come again as a free 
State, as ake will, you will then be unable to sat- 
isfy Pag See upon her full compliance, with 
all the forms required to be obsezved by a State 
in reaching that happy septision, Sir, let us 


not deceive ourselves. ‘iL is no F = 
for Kansas under this b 

Bat a compromise is made between two con- 
tending parties, by their representatives. 0 


are the parties here? The real parties in this 
dispute are, on the one side, the Free-State 
party of Kansas and the Republican party of 
the Union ; and on the other hand, the Slave- 
State party of Kansas and the Democracy of 
the Union. This compromise is one made be- 
tween the two factions of the Democratic party 
excluding every Free-State man of Kansas and 
every representative of the Republican party in 
Congress. There is not one in our whole num- 
ber who consents to this bargain. It is, there- 
fore, just no compromise at all; it is only the 
pretence of compromise. Sir, I was born sus- 
picious of legislative compromises. That tem- 
per has grown on me more and more every day 
of my life. I have studied their dangers, and 
seen the evils that resulted from them; and I 
made up my mind, when I came here, that I 
would harden my face as a flint against any 
compromise whatever between Slavery and 
Freedom. This so-called compromise, however, 
inspires me with hope unknown before. I look 
on it with more complacency than I have ever 
looked on any other; for it is such a weak and 
pitiful imitation of the great compromises 
which have been hallowed in the respect and 
affection of the people of the United States for 
generations, that it will bring the whole system 
of compromise itself, henceforth and forever, 
into ridicule and unmitigated contempt. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Hunter] and the honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Green] commend the bill to us 
as @ measure of peace ; at least, the honorable 
Senator from Virginia promises that it will 
bring a trace for four or five years. Sir, there 
is no peace in this world for compromisers; 
there is no peace for those who practice eva- 
sion ; there is no peace in a republican land 
for any statesmen but those who act directly, 
and boldly abide the popular judgment when- 
ever it may be fairly and clearly and fully as- 
certained, without attempting to falsify the 
issue submitted, or to corrapt the tribunal. 

Sir, beneath the thin gauze that is spread 
over this signal of trace, I see distinctly mingled 
stains of fraud and blood, black spots and red, 
the true unerring marks of a piratical flag. If 
you meat by troubles to be composed, appre- 
hensions of civil commotion, "i violence, of 
turbulence, of sedition, of faction and civil war, 
I tell you frankly that you need be at no pains 
to make peace to prevent those dire evils. This 
cause of equal and impartial Freedom in the 
States has at last become strong enough to 
work its way through lawfal and constitutional 
forms to its destined and final triumph. But if 
you mean, on the other hand, that agitation, 
which has already given to that great cause 
the strength and power it now exhibits, and if 
you expect that that agitation will be arrested 
or suppressed by this or by any other legislative 
device of this nature, then let me tell you that 
you reckon altogether wildly. 

I smile when I hear Senators talk about the 
people getting tired of Kansas and this eternal 
agitation of Slavery. They consult the com- 
mercial presses of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, and those oracles respond 
with assurances that the people are exhausted, 
and willing and impatient to have the Kansas 
question ended in any way, with popular sov- 
ereignty or without, with fairness or without, 
with or without Slavery. Sir, they see only 
the eddy; they do not stretch their vision far 
enough to see the tide. They make the same 
mistake which the felon did a few months ago, 
when in the darkness of the winter’s night, on 
the bank of the Genesee, he slew his brother, 
and precipitated the mangled body down into 
the river, just below the first fall, and just 
above the other, thence to float down the last 
cafaract, and be buried forever in the lake be- 
low. But when the morning came, the corpse 
of the victim lay floating on the shallow water 
by the river side. He had mistaken the eddy 
near the shore for the full and ever-swelling 
flood, which man can by no art or power com- 
press or restrain. Senators, you shall have 
peace in Kansas, you will have peace in Kan- 
sas. It will come, not by reason of what you 
do to court or compel it, but in spite of your- 
selves; but it will come in the train of the tri- 
umph of peace-giving policy and principles. 

How do you expect to get peace by this bill ? 
By this bill, if it works as you expect, you will 
get a slave State, one way or another. You will 
get a slave State in one case by a popular elec- 
tion, under the operation of bribes and menaces. 
Willthe people of Kansas remain corrupted after 
they have accepted your bribe and escaped your 
terrors? That is not in keeping with the char- 
acter of the American people. You will get it by 
fraud—by a certificate from the President that 
popular sovereignty has gone in favor of Le 
compton, when, in fact, it has gone the other 
way. Will that make peace? I should like 
to be near by, and see the new slave State at- 
tempted to be organized under the Lecompton 
Constitution. 

I remember that legislators as wise as we— 
the world thought them much wiser—who had 
seats in St. Stephen’s Chapel, and had a Pres. 
ident whom they honored as much as we do 
ours, though they called him a King, insisted 
that the people of New York should live under 
what to them was a slave Constitution, while 
they had made up their minds to have a free 
one, established by themselves. The Provin- 
cial British Government went on board the 
Halifax packet, and thence sent forth its re- 
monstrances and denunciations, under cover 
of his Majesty’s guns. They were, however, 
merely brutum fulmen. After a short time, the 
British Government and the British ship dis- 
appeared together below the Neversink, to re- 
turn no more forever. The British Parliament 
undertook, also, to rule Virginia under a slave 
Constitution, as it was regarded by her. But, 
as the strife rose higher, the Provineial author- 
ity, with the prestige and power of the British 
Empire to back it, took refuge on board the 
schooner Fowey, and descended to Hampton 
Roads. There it committed a few pitiful in- 
vasions upon the property of patriotic planters 
and citizens of that great State, and then dis- 
appeared forever. 

Sir, your Lecompton Government of Kansas 
will be afloat on the Missouri river when it be- 
gins. The Missouri will not be wide enough 
for its safety. It must go down, and pass into 
the broader channel of the Mississippi; and 
when you next look for it, you will find it 
stranded on the beach of the Gulf of Mexico. 
There is to be-no uae State, no slave 
State, in Kansas. Nevertheless, you enact by 
this law that there shall be a slave State in 
Kansas, and there shall be no other. Well, 
sir, if you shall pass the bill to-day, as you say 

ou will, it will reach Kansas in about ten days. 
in about ten days more, the new State of Kan- 
sas will be organized under the new Lecomp- 
ton Free State Constitution, and about the 7th 
day of June, when you are impatient to go 
honie, Kansas will be beleaguering you here for 
admission as a free State. She will be telling 
you that she knows nothing about your project- 
ed slave State within her‘borders. She has not 
seen it; it is not there at all. You of course 
will spurn her from your path, and will go 
home. The peopie of Kansas will then appeal 
to the popular elections throughout the United 
States, which are to send to this Capitol twenty 
new Senators and a whole House of Represent- 
atives about the first Tuesday in November 
next. Now, I ask the honorable supporters of 
this bill here, belonging to the free States, about 
how many Democratic Senators and Represent- 
atives they expect will be returned by the peo- 
ple upon the passage of this bill? I ask for 
information. The honorable Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Broprrick] has spoken for the 
only iree State that I thought was hopelessly 
lost to.us for a quarter of acentury. For all 
the reat, I think that if it were not presumptu- 
ous, I might speak myself. Bat I leave the 
representatives of those States to speak. 
Mr. BIGLER. Will the Senator from New 
York allow me to interrupt him for one mo- 


ment? 
Mr. SEWARD. Sager 
Mr. BIGLER.. I do not desire to interrupt 
the more yore ~~ a Ae I 
thought perhaps it well for him to 
know that the bill which we are discussing here 
hae pouae the other branch of the Legislature. 
. SEWARD. Well, Mr. President, then 
the people of Kansas will come here under the 
Lecompton Constitution, and meet you on the 
first Monday in December next, when you as- 
semble here, and they will ask you to admit 
them as a free State. Have you any law that 
will prevent their coming in c and 
for that ? The Constitution of the 
United States declares that the people may 
tition Co and they may 
they please. The ple of sas may peti- 
tion to be admi as a free State, uncer the 
Leavenworth Constitution. Have you any con- 
stitutional prohibition to prevent me from vo- 
ting in‘favor of their prayer? I shall vote for 
their admission as 8 free State,‘in spite of a 
thousand such laws as this: I tell you, more- 


ition for what 





dom, will now be o in consistency with 
fat | their just and atte emo ant 





tion going over to the next Congress, then 
already elected, because that Congress would 
vote for it if you do not anticipate them, to 
save to yourselves the credit of stanching the 
wounds of bleeding Kansas, and establishing 
forever the cause of F, m. 
wane atom yor send armies 
proceed n Kansas. Well 

I should like to'see the tan introduced into | 
Congress now, to levy or supply an army to 
subjugate freemen and extirpate Freedom in | 
Kansas. That game is ended. You cannot’ 
even pass a bill to maintain, or rather to re- | 
gain, your authori 


| 


mists, without infinite trouble. I think I can 
take up the roll, and give the 

from honorable 
friend from Pennsylvania’ {Mr. Bicter] will 
vote aye, because he always stands eqaarely up 
to the Administration. It is a tower of strength 
to the patriotic statesman. It is calculated to 
fortify his courage and sustain his-devotion to 
popular liberty and human rights—so long as 
it lasts. I think that my honorable friend from 
California [Mr. Gwux] will give his vote for 
this new army bill, for, like myself, he is apt 
to favor appropriations, and not very particn- 
lar about the objects to which they go. Bat, 
then, I think the favorable responses will end. 
I rather think my honorable friend from Ohio 
(Mr. Puan] will hesitate for want of instruc- 
tions. M 
Jersey [Mesers. WricuT and ~ererc became 
be found in the negative on that vote, use 
things are manifestly coming to close quarters 
in New Jersey. As to my honorable friends 
from Indiana, they will of course be absent, 
securing re-elections. 

Mr. President, you will fail in obtaining a 
support of this policy, in the contest before you, 
because, for the firat time, you will go before 
the people of the United States stripped naked 
of every pretence of equality or impartiality 
between Freedom and Slavery, much more of 
that virtue which is the only mantle that can 
now cover and conceal political faults in this 
country—devotion to Freedom and free labor. 
The honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Dovetas, | honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan, [Mr. Srvuart,] and the honorable Sena- 
tor from California, | Mr. Bropgrick, | with their 
associates in the House, and the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crrrrenpex,] 
and the honorable Senator from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Bet1,] have stripped you bare of all pre- 
tences to fairness in the exercise of maintain- 
ing your own avowed policy of popular sover- 
eignty. You will go before the —_ no longer 
in the character of a party that balances equal- 
ly between Freedom and Slavery, but in the 
detested character of a party intervening for 
Slavery against Freedom. Yon will meet in the 
elections, not as heretofore, two or three fac- 
tions, giving you a triumph by their divisions, 
which you could not win by your own numbers, 
but one party only, and that party combined, 
resolute, and animated by a sincere, deep, and 
common devotion to the principles it main: 
tains. On the other hand, you yourselves, no 
longer united, will reach the polls in jealous 
divisions, and under different standards—one 
faction wanting Slavery, absolutely and without 
regard to partisan success or popular consent, 
the other hesitating and halting on the position 
of no Slavery anywhere, unless the people 
choose it. 

Mr. President, let me try for a moment to 
lift this debate up from these temporary, ephem- 
eral, and collateral incidents, to that height of 
argument where it belongs. The sixteenth 
century dawned on the deeay throughout Eu- 
rope and the world of a slave civilization, de- 
rived from early antiquity, and left as a legacy 
by the Latin or Southern States of the conti- 
nent of Europe, on the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. But it dawned also upon the rise of a 
new and better civilization—the civilization of 
Freedom—the civilization since developed of 
the German and Scalvonic races ; the civiliza- 
tion of Germany and of England, of Scotland, 
and Ireland, and Switzerland; in short, the 
now well-defined civilization of Western Eu- 
rope. 

The principle of the old Latin civilization, 
which was passing away, was that labor must 
be involuntary ; must be secured by fraud and 
force, and must be converted into property, 
and bought and sold ss merchandise. The 
new civilization was based on the principle of 
the freedom of labor, that it must be voluntary, 
and that it should be not only a political power, 
but that it should even become the arcend- 
ant and dominating political power throughont 
the world. While Portugal and Spain proved 
themselves competent to open and lead the 
great career of discovery, and the one revealed 
interior and southern Africa, and the other 
America, to the eyes of an astonished world, 
these two nations were, less than any others, 
qualified to inaugerate civilization on either 
continent. The Portuguese, with a cupidity 
and cruelty unparalleled, doomed Africa to 
remain perpetually in the barbarism with which 
she had been cursed from her earliest history, 
by establishing there the African slave trade, 
in which ten men were sold in exchange for 
one horse; and the Spaniards compelled Amer- 
ica to receive, and for a while to remain encum-. 
bered with the civilization of labor by African 
slaves, captured and sold-to them by the Por 
tuguese. Our Constitution and our Union came 
into being seventy years ago, in 8 conjuncture 
when it was necessary to decide between those 
two systems of civilization found existing to- 
gether within our borders. The States which 
have founded or adopted the new civilization 
are before you. Contemplate them, and say 
whether the world has ever seen countries eo 
perfect and so prosperous. You see, also, the 
States which were founded on or have retained 
the old declining civilization of the Roman 
Empire. 

All our new States have to choose between 
the two systems. We have a voice, at least an 
influence, in determining their decision. You 
are bent on forcing that old and effete civiliza- 
tion upon new regions where political and social 
evil has until now been unknown. 

This question in regard to Kansas ought to 
have been settled. fifty-five years ago, in 1803, 
when Kansas was added to the national terri- 
tory by the treaty with France, as part of the 
Louisiana purchase. It was omitted then. It 
recurred in 1820, and then it was well and 
wisely settled, by dedicating Kansas forever to 
impartial Freedom. In 1854, you repealed that 
law, but the law you thus repealed was a statute 
of the Almighty, written upon the rivers and 
prairies and rocks of Kansas, as well as in the 
very constitution of American society. All you 
have done pr consists “ oe are to 
carry the ill-ju repeal of a benignant policy 
into affect, in rs mabe of the la nature. In 
what you have done heretotore, you have had 
what the whole world received as an excuse. It 
was the action indeed of the slave States, but 
it was not on their own motion. The sugges- 
tion came to them from Senators from the free 
States, and it was not in human nature that they 
should resist it. 

So, in 1856, when Kansas came here a as 
free State under the Topeka Constitution, and 
you rejected her, you still had the show of an 
excuse, for those same representatives of the 
free States assured you that the people of the 
free States would acquiesce. But you are now, 
after having failed in these efforts to establish 
Slavery in Kansas, persisting in and receiving 
them without that excuse. Two of those Sen 
ators, one of them the leader in.the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, the other hardly less 
effective in that transaction, now remonstrate 
with you against further prosecution of your at- 
tempt, as impossible. Still another, from Mich- 
igan, remonstrates—I mean the late distinguish- 
ed Senator from Michigan, now at the head of 
the Department of State, (General Cass.) 1 
do not say that he remonstrates by speech, bu! 
Ido say that the retirement of that eminen’ 
man from this Chamber, so suited to his talents, 
his genius, his tastes, and his fame, into a closet 
in an Executive Department of the Government. 
under an appointment by the President of the 
United States, is a | remonstrance than 
any words he could utter, if his constituents had 
allowed him to retain his place among us, the 
representatives of the States. 

Even that is not all. At last a new voice 
issues from your own region, from the South, 
from the slave States, protests against your 
farther persistence in thie mad en ise. The 
cohorts are gathering in the South; the men of 
conservatism, who, as they have heretofore 
moderated in favor of 


Slavery against Free- 


their political patriotism, to moderate against 
you in favor of Freedom, when the people are 
demanding Freedom, and rising up unanimously 
sir, this whole controversy is at last reduced 
and contracted into a quarrel on your part for 

inst these wise advisers. Instead 





that or a number of 
ye, wil vote bor it also, to rica the ques- 
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a8 witnesses. Well, sir, this is a matter of 
small consequence tome. To myself, person- 
ally, the future of these distinguished Senators, 
and their associates in the House of Reprerent- 


atives, is ng, except so far as the posi- 
tions which they shall maintai 
sone whee Me? maintain shall bear on 


Present contest to establish a 
new and better policy in the country. I know 
not, indeed, whether I shall be found hereafter 
laboring with them in efforts to promote the 
public welfare, or whether they will return to 
hd councils, and labor in your own ranks, as 

eretofore. N evertheless, I am sure of this—that 


ority in Utah against polyga. | you will not succeed in discrediting and pro- 
| scribing them ; for either you provide for your- 
ee : i and nays | selves a defeat, which the signs of the times in- 


| dicate, or, in lieu of that, you will go down to 
| 1860 under the influence of sentiments and 
feelings very different from that of 1858. A 
party in power in the first year of an Adminis. 
tration is apt to be bold and violent. A party 
going out of power at the close of an Adminis- 
tration generally is timid and hesitating. You 
will search the summits in New Ham ire, the 
lains in Mexico, and the halls of St. James 
London, to find a Presidential candidate in 
1860, who was against the Conference-Lecomp- 
ton-Kansas bill in 1858; and then, if these 
honorable gentlemen with whom I have labored 
for a short time so pleasantly shall be found yet 
remaining within your political commanion, ! 





two excellent friends from New | think I 


i cau promise them that you will come 
to @ much better understanding with them than 
tks President, while I 

. President, whi am 8 ing, I 
learn that this bill, of s0 much evil omy 
passed the Honse of Representatives. I con- 
fess to you, sir, that it produces in my mind, if 
some disappointment, no discouragement. I 
confess that I am prepared for this conclusion ; 
and that now, when it has come, (for what re- 
inains to be done in this Chamber is a matter 
of course,) it is to me utterly indifferent. I 
have known all the while that this was to be 
eiiher our last defeat or our first victory. Ei- 
ther result was gure to be quite welcome. For 
Kansas, for Freedom in Kansas, I have not so 
much concern, as I have about the place where 
I shall sleep to-night, although my house is hard 
by the place where I stand. nsas, sir, is 
the Cinderella of the American family. She 
is insulted, she is buffeted, she is smitten and 
disgraced, she is turned out of the dwelling, 
and the door is locked against her. There is 
always, however, a fairy, that takes care of the 
younger daughter, if she be the most virtuous, 
the most truthfml, the meekest, and the most 
enduring inmate of the domestic circle. Kan- 
sas will live, and survive your persecution. She 
will live to defend, protect, and sustain you. 
The time will come when her elder sisters— 
sisters now so arrogant, Louisiana, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania—will repent themselves of 
all the injustice they have done to her. Her 
trials have not have been imposed on her for 
naught. She has been made to take the hard 
and hazardous position of being the first of the 
States to vindicate practically, by labor, by 
toil, through desolation, through suffering, and 
blood, the principle, that Freedom is better for 
States and for the Republic than Slavery. She 
will endure the trial nobly to the end, as she 
has borne it hitherto; and as she has been the 
first, 80 she will be the last, to contend and to 
suffer. Every Territory that shall come into 
the Union hereafter, profiting by the sufferings 
and atonement of Kansas, will come into the 
Union a free State. Six, this unnecessary 
sirife, so unwisely provoked by Slavery, draws 
to its end. The effort to make slave States 
within our domain is against reason and 
against nature. The trees do not spring up 
from the roots and seeds scattered by the pa- 
rent trunks in the forest more naturally than 
new free Siates spring up from the political 
roots projected and the social seed scattered by 
the old free States. New stars do not form 
themselves out of the nebule in the recesses of 
space, and come out to adorn and illuminate 
the blue expanse above us, more necessarily 
or more harmoniously than new free States 
shape themselves out of the ever-developing 
elements of our benign civilization, and rise to 
take their places in this great political conatel- 
lation. Reason and hope rejoice in this majes- 
tic and magnificent process. Let, then, nature 
reason, and hope, have their heaven-appointed 
way. Resist them no longer! 





FROM EUROPE. 


New York, April 29.—The steamer Arabia 
arrived here to-day, with Liverpool dates to Sat- 
urday, the 17th April. 

Commodore Armstrong is a passenger by the 
Arabia. 

The steamer Niagara was passed on the 18th, 
off Kinsall. 

General News.—The news, generally speak- 
ing, is unimportant. D’Israeli had announced 
in Parliament that compensation had been de- 
m&nded of Naples for the imprisonment of the 
English engineers of the Caglian. 

Count Pelissier, the new French Ambasse- 
dor, had arrived at London, and waa met with 
& military and civic reception on landing at 
Dover. 

The trial of Simon Bernard, as the accom- 
plice of Orsini, was expected to terminate on 
the 17th April. A strong anti-French appeal 
from his counsel created great excitement and 
enthusiasm in court, 

It was reported in Paris that Count de Meury 
or Persignry would soon succeed @ount Espi- 
nasse as Minister of the Interior. 

The Western Powers are said to have refused 
to support Sardinia in her aggressive measures 
against Naples. 

Three-fourths of the city of Christiana, in 
Norway, has been burnt. Loss 10,000,000 
francs. 

Farther news from India had been telegraph- 
ed from Malta. Gen. Campbell remained at 
Lucknow. Major Hodson was killed at the 
capture of that place. 

The hill fort of Chumdane had been stormed 
and taken. The rebels in great force were in 
Bundelcund. 

Sir Hugh Morse had driven the rebels from 
the Chundin districts and the territory of Rajah 
Baupoor: The possessions of the latter had 
alzo been confiscated. 

The steamer wih Commissioner Yeh on 
board had reached Calcutta. 

Hong Kong advices say the four great Pow- 
ers had given the Emperor until the end of 
March to send plenipotentiaries to Shanghai. 
The Chinese were arming around Canton, 
but purely for the defence of the city against 
the rebels, who threaten to attack it. 





The Boston aldermen have invited the Post- 
master General to visit Boston, and inspect the 
locations for a post office. 


Lieut. Maury, of the National Observatory, 
has been restored to the active liat of the navy, 
with the rank of commander. 





Perry Davis's Vegetable Pain Killer.—V ol- 
untarily, conscientiously, and with much pleas- 
ure, we recommend to our readers the above- 
named medicine. We speak from our own 
observation and experience when we say that 
it removes pain as if by magic from all parts 
of the body, and is one of the best medicines 
in use for checking diarrhea, and removing the 
premonitory symptoms of cholera.— Cincinnati 
Nonpareil. 10 





ANTIDOTE FOR POISON. 


The Pain Killer—Rev. T. Allen, writing from Tavoy, 
Surmah, Jan. 5, 1857, says: “ Within the past four years, 
I have used and disposed of above five hundred botiles, 
but am now out. Please send mea fresh supply (through 
the Mission Rooms) a<« soon as you can, say two hun- 
dred botjles. ldare notbe Without it myself, and there 
are endless calls for it, both by Burmans and Karens. I 
always take it with me into the jungles, and have fre- 
quent occasions to use it, both on myself and others. 
One night, while sleeping in an open Zayate, I was 
awoke by a most excruciating pain in my foot. On my 
examination, I found I had been bitten by a centipede. I 
immediately applied the Pain Killer, and found instant re- 
lief. In less than one hoor I was aguin asleep.” 

Rev. Mr. Hibbard, writing from Burmah to his father, 
says: “I haveused Perry Davise’s Pain Killer for coughs, 
colds. summer complaints, burns, and for the sting of 
scorpions, with uniform success. We always keep it 
where we can put our hand on it in the dark, ifn.ed be.” 





Simonds, of St. Louis whomade and sold a Counterfeit 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, has been placed within the 
narrow limits that should catch all scoundrels. Imprison- 
ment, though it be for years, can scarcely punish enough 
the heartless villain who could execute such an imposi- 
tion upon the sick. The wicked rascal who for paltry 
gain could thus trifle with the healt and life of his fellow- 
man—take from his lips the cup of hope while sinking, 
and sabstitate an utter delusion and cheat, would falter 
at no crime, and should be spared no punishment. Some 
of his ‘trash 1s still extant in the West, and purchasers 





revenge against th - 
listening to their counsels, you will suppress 
Scie somensteonces ond punish their authors 


should be wary of whom they buy.~- Utica (N. Y.) Gazette, 
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THE NATIONAL ERA: 








KANSA€+TRE LECOMPION CONSTITUTION. | submitted to. those alone who had gone there | Congress said then, as we say now, that mere 


SPHECH-OF HON,SOLOMON FOOT, | 
OF VERMONT, 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, | 
Marcu 20,1858. 


: 2° nnttre % . havin | 
u tae Rens ¢ ey, Saadeston of ihe State 
of Kansas into the Union—. 

Mr. FOOT said: ~ He et 

Mr. President, I oppose introduction of 
Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton 
Constitution. T oppose the enforcement of that 
Constitution upon the people of Kansas. It is 
not the expreesion of their will. It is not their 
free act and deed. It is not the work of their 
hands. They are not only unwilling to accept 
it, they are not only unwilling to come into the 
Union under it, but they utter their most solemn 
protest against the bonds. As an institution 
of State Government, the Lecompton Conatitu- 
tion was not formed in obedience to the will of 
the people of Kansas, nor in pursuance of their 
authority, nor yet in pursuance of any legal 
authority whatever. It is only the product, the 
consum mation of a long series of acts of usurp- 
ation, violence, and fraud; of artfal devices, 
and-unmitigated outrage, the like whereof this 
country had never before witnessed within its 
borders, It was literally “conceived in sin 
and brought forth in iniquity.” And now Con- 
gress is invoked to legitimate this unnatural 
bantling, and to foree its recognition upon a 
people who disown it, who spurn it, and turn 
their backs upon it with indignant scorn and 
disguat, as the offspring of violence and dis- 
héuor. They have expressed their abhorrence 
and repudiation of | it in every possible, legal, 
and authoritative form. They have repudiated 
it by the popular vote and by legislative pro- 
testation. It is now brought into our presence 
here, in all its deformity, discredited and dis- 
owned, and with the stamp of the popular rep- 
robation and rejection branded = its fore- 
head. This is the Lecompton Constitution. ' 
Shall it be imposed upon an unwilling and pro- 
testing people? In the name of justice and 
freedom and self-government; in the name of 
the persecuted and downtrodden and subju- 
gated people of Kansas; in the name of the 
sovereign State and equal copartner in this 
Union of ours, in whose behalf I am author- 
ized to speak in this august presence, though 
it may be with feeble and unheeded voice, I 
enter my earnest and perpetual protest against 
the consummation of this great iniquity. 

And now here, Mr. President, before pro- 
ceeding, further, let me say—and I rejoice in 
being able to say—that the question before ue, 
the momentous question before us, is not alto- 
gether a party question; that it is by no means 
exclusively a sectional question. It is, more 
properly speaking, a question of popular rights ; 
@ question of the right of self-government; the 
right of the panels to be heard in the framing, 
and to be consulted in the adoption or ratifica- 
tion, of the fandamental law under which they 
are to be initiated into the Union of States, and 
under which they are to be governed. This 
question rises higher and far above.the mere 
partisan questions of the day. It expands and 
reaches out far beyond any of the mere local 
or sectional questione which so unhappily di- 
vide and alienate us from the ties of political 
and social brotherhood. In opposition to this 
measure of imposing a Constitution upon a 
people who had no voice in its framing, and 
which they utterly repel and repudiate, I, sir, 
as a Republican, join hands with the main 
forces of the Northern Democracy. I join 
hands in this opposition with the leading men— 
the strong, bold men; yea, sir, with the giants 
of that party at the North, who have led your 
mighty hosts in many a field of contest; and 
who, more than once, when success or defeat 
hung doubtful and trembling in the scale, have 
grasped yoor standard with their own strong 
hand, and borne away the prize in triumph, 
and laid the crown of victory at your feet. As 
a Northern men, I join hands, in opposing this 
great wrong, with conservative and strong men, 
with honored and trusted men ; ay, sir, and with 
Pro-Slavery men, yet honorable and patriotic 
men, of the South. I join hands in resisting 
this wrong sgainst human rights, with your 
Walkers and your Stantors and your Wises of 
the South; and, I rejoice to add, with your Belle 
and your Crittendens too—men whose fidelity 
to the interests and the honor and to the insti 
tutions of the South you will not be likely to 
impugn, and whom you will hardly venture to 
stigmatize as “ miserable fanatics and Aboli- 
tionists,” as you are sometimes wont to do, 
with flippant tongue—and senseless and un- 
heeded as flippant—all Northern men who fail 
to yield a ready and willing obedience to the 
behests of the Belial cf Slavery. 

I will further remark, in this connection, that 
it is a great error to assume that parties in 
Kaneas are divided upon the basis of the palit- 
ical or sectional divisions which prevail in the 
country at large. The people of Kansas, so far 
as there is any political division among them, 
are divided upon the question whether it shall 
be a free State or a slaveholding State. Hence 
the only recognised parties there are distin- 
gaished and designated as the Free State and 
the Pro-Slavery parties. And the Free-State 
patty, which embraces at least three-fourths of 
the population cf the Territory, is by no means 
compoved exclusively of those who sympathize 
and act with the Republican party of the coun- 
try; but it cmbraces a considerable portion of 
those who syn:pathize and have always been 
identified with the Democratic party of the 
country. Nor is the Free-State party by any 
means composed exclusively of those who came 
from the Northern States; but it embraces o 
very considerable number of these who came 
from the Southern States. On the other hand, 
the Pro-Slavery party in Kansas is not com- 
pesed exclusively of those who came there from 
the slaveholding States; but it embraces many, 
quite too many, who went there from the free 
States ;.and among them some who have been 
promineat and leading actors in the scenes 
ot fraud and outrege which have so loffg 
been perpetrated with impunity upon the 
Free-State people of that Territory. Mr. Cal- 
houn, late President of the Lecompton Conven- 
tion, and “vice regent” of the Pro-Sirvery 
party in Kaneas, who had the manipulation of 
the returns of the January State election, and 
who will probably let the world know the result 
just when he ” ready, is @ Northern man, 
originally, as I understand, from the State of 
Massachusetts. Governor Ranzom, the late 
candidate of the Pro-Slavery party for Delegate 
to the House of Representatives in Congress, 
was originally from my own State, and more 
recently from Michigan, where he had filled the 
offices of Judge of the Supreme Court and Gov- 
ernor of the State, and then terminated his po- 
litical career in that State as a defeated Dem- 

ocratic Free-Soil candidate for the Senete of the 
United States, in opposition to General Cacs. 
Henderson, Miller, McLean, and others, the 
chief plotters and engineers of the notorious 
Delaware Crossing frauds, I am informed, were 
all Northern men. The very worst cless of 
“ border ruffians ” in Kansas; “the chief priests 
and scribes of the Pharisees;” the active spir- 
its and the file-leaders of the Pro-Slavery or 
Lecompton party, and the ¢hief contrivers 
of the frauds and villainies which have 
matked the history of Kansas for the last 
three years, (I am obliged and yet ashamed 
to confess it,) were from the free States, 
I am sorry that it is so. I am sorry that 
truth ahd justice require this admission. Bat 
I am aware, at same time, that it is no 
* new thing under the spn.” Slavery has al- 
ways been atcustomed to ae most cowardly 
as well as ite boldest w of aggression 
through the agency of Northernmea. (et the 
responsibility and the accountability reat where 
they belong. 
The late Secretary and acting Governor of 
the Territory, himself, informed me that, upon 
going to Kansas and becoming acquainted 
with the people, and with the condition of par- 


| favor of making it a free State. I have no good 


pment as amindex of the puhlio.seutiment there, 


parties in Kansas, that if the question whether | 


it should be a freo State or a elave Siate were , 


W ASHINGTON D ¢ | well acquainted with the state of feeling and of | power, which expressed the assent of the peo- 
' » LU. Us 


from the Southem States, they would decide, 
without the aid of a single Noribern vote, in | 


reason to doubt the. correctness of this state- 


and omong that claga,of open in the Terri- 
tory, upon this question... L will state another 
fact in this connection, ..1 am, informed, upon 
good authority, that among the Free-State 
members of,the present Territorial Legislature, 
three of them, were. origivally from the State of 
Virginia alone, while there were but five of the 
FreeState members of that Legislature from 
all the New. England States, 

Theee facte, alone, furnish ea appropriate 
answer and a fitting rebuke to the persistent 
and reiterated assertion that the Free State 
partyin Kansas is made up, in great part, if 
not quite altogether, of “ Northern fanatics and 
Abolitioniats,” sent out under the patronage of 
the “ Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Society.” I 
repeat, then, that the question of bringing Kan- 
sas into the Union under the Conatitution re- 
cently devised at Lecompton, is not one which 
divides the people, either in Kansas or in the 
aye by old party lines, or by geographical 
ines. 

It is nut to be denied, however, that this is 
an Administration measare—most emphaticall 
an Administration measure—and urged on wit 
an infatuation as blind as it must prove to be 
fatal. Yea, more, sir; it is urged on with a 
recklessness and deeperation of spirit as heed- 
less and as defiant of the popular sentiment of 
the country, 8s it is recreant to the principles 
and pledges upon which it was brought into 
power; or, as it is false to the promises and as- 
gurances by which it lulled, for a time, the 
storm in Kansas, and inspired hopes and ex- 
pectations in the country, only to await, as it 
would seem, the rekindling of the flames of a 
still fiercer strife, and to meet the fate of a more 
sad disappointment. This issue is urged on by 
the Administration, agaipgt the voice of remon- 
strance and of warning Mom the great body of 
the Democracy of the North, and from many 
of its earliest and most efficient supporters at 
the South; and has come to be made the touch- 
stone of political fidelity to it, and of political 
favor from it. In the vigor and pertinacity 
with which this obnoxious measure is urged on 
by the Administration, we are furnished with 
another and striking exemplification of the 
ancient adage, “whom the gods would destroy, 
they first make mad.” 1 ; 
But, Mr. President, the material question 
presents. itself to our consideration—is this Le- 
compton Constitution the act and deed of the 
people of Kansas? Do they give it the sanc- 
tion of their approval? Sir, I undertake to say, 
what the whole country knows full well to be 
true, that this Constitution is not the act and 
deed of the people of Kansas, and does not re- 
ceive the sanction of their approval. And by 
the people of Kansas, I mean the majority— 
the great mass of her bona fide inhabitants— 
or, to speak perhaps with more technical accu. 
racy, the majority of her legal voters. I under- 
take to say that this Constitution is but the re- 
sult, the bitter fruit, the logical sequence, if you 
please, of a systematic scheme of violence and 
fraud, by which the people of Kansas have been 
pursued, trodden down, and deprived of their 
common rights as citiseng and freemen; and by 
which a small, unprincipled, and unscrupulous 
minority have been able to usurp and to wield 
all the powers of the Territorial Government. 
Sir, I will not weary this body by a recital of 
the oft told tale of the wrongs and injuries, the 
subjugation and the persecution of the people 
of Kansas. _ They are all familiar to the coun- 
try, cr, at least, to those who are willing to 
know the truth of what it anawers a better pur- 
pose, for the moment, in others to deny. It is 
enough for this occasion to say, that this dynas- 
ty of usurpation and tyranny was installed in 
power by an armed invasion from the border 
counties of a neighbcring State, at the first Ter- 
ritorial election, on the 30th day of March, 
1855, when the bona fide settlers of Kansas 
were overpowered and driven from the polls in 
every district save one, and the election was 
taken, by force and violence, entirely out of 
their hands. The truth of this fact has become 
historical. It stands upon the authority of the 
incontrovertible testimony of Governor Reeder, 
the investigations of a commission from the 
National House of Representatives, upon com- 
mon notoriety, and upon the admissions of the 
invading parties themselves, when, upon their 
return to Missouri on the following day, accord- 
ing te the account given by their own organ, 
published at the time in Weston, taey came in 
with music snd banners, and loud huzzas, ma- 
king public and boastful proclamation that “they 
had made a clean sweep of the Kansas elec- 
tion.” Well, sir, they did make a clean sweep 
of that election. Iam quite tempted to ask 
here, what if the people of Pennsylvania should 
some time, by preconcert, and in organized and 
armed companies, rush into Delaware or Mary- 
land or Virginia, on election day, and “make a 
clean sweep” of their legislative election? I 
put the question, and leave it, unanswered, for 
your contempletion. I leave the question to be 
answered by those who deny our right to in- 
quire into these things, and who deny our pow- 
er or authority to apply any correction or any 
means of prevention. I will only remark, by 
the way, that the case of a Territory, being un- 
derthe peculiar care and guardianship of the 
Federal Government, is much stronger than 
the case of a State. 

With that. spurious Territorial Legislature, 
was inaugurated a reign of usurpation and of 
tyranny over the people of that Territory, which 
has no parallel in the history of the country, 
and which has been maintained by a corres- 
ponding system of fraud and violence, with the 
knowledge and acquiescence, if not with the 
countenance and connivance, of the Federal 
Administration, and with the aid of Federal 
troops, from that day to the parturition of the 
Lecompton Convention; and this usurpation, 
so maintained, is the natural parent of the Le- 
compton Constitution. Knowing whereof I 
speak, and to whom and of whom I speak, I 
abate not one “jot or tittle” from the fall 
measure and significance of these declarations. 


A system of terrorism was thus established, 
under which the most flagrant outrages were 
practiced with ey upon the proscribed 
Free-State people of Kansas. All protests 
against the illegality cf these elections were 
suppressed. A code of laws was enacted by 
this spurious Assembly, in keeping with’ its 
own origin and character, and in harmony 
with the purpose of its creation, with a view’ to 
maintain the ascendency of the minority over 
the great majority of the people, and which 
aimed a deadly blow at the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free government—-which imposed its 
penalties upon the freedom of speech, upon the 
freedom of the press, upon the freedom of jury 
trial, and upen the freedom of suffrage; and 
which denounced the penalties of felony against 
all who should call in question the legal ex- 
istence of Slavery, or the right to hold slaves 
in the Territory. This bloody code was en- 
forced by fitting instruments of the Govern- 
ment, and with a spirit which seemed to exult 
in its own deeds of blood and barbarism. The 
Free State men did not see fit to acknowledge 
the authority of a Legislative Assembly foisted 
upon them bya foreign invasion. They did 
not see fit to recognise the validity or the bind- 
ing force and obligation of its enactments ; yet, 
neyertheless, refraining from all overt acts of 
resistanea to them. They could do no less. 
They could not agenowelye the authority of 
that spurious Assembly, or its acts. Had they 
made any such humiliating submission to the 
demands of usurpation and tyranny, they 
would have shown themselves unworthy the 
title and unworthy the privileges of American 

in thjs condition of affairs, by a voluntary 
movement.of the people, and with a view of 
alopting some peaceful measure of relief from 
the despotism under which they were then suf 








ties there, and with their opinions and senti- 
ments, he was not @ little surprised to find so:} State Government was framed, was submitted 
many of the inhabitants who had gone to that 
Tersitory from the Sonthern States—and some 
of them=his~old-gequaintances from Tennee- | an 
scé—now wcting esenggt!y and vigordusly with 
the Free State party—men born and reared 
where Slavery existed, who had always been 
Pro Slavery men, and who went to Kansas the 
c . Bat their 
own observation had satisfied them ‘that the 
highest interest and prosperity cf the State 
would be promoted by the exclusion of Sia- | {¢ seems to have bepm quite forgotten that, 

* ©very—that the country was vastly better adapt- i 
” ‘ed's free labor thaa to slave labor. It was not 
’ aa spt Southern men had any te 
Against ° ‘inetitution of Slavery; but they | tion,-and su uently, another Conven- 
thoughtit not adapted to the soil and climate | tion on aden taovement ai 

of Kansas. Ihave also-been told, by persons ihe people, 


friends and the advocates of Slay. 


fering, # Convention was holden at Topeka, in 
September, 1855, at. which a QGonstitution of 


to the people.at large, was ratified by the popu- 
tar voice, and was presented to Congress, with 

eppea} fop..sdmission under it into the. 
Union. That appliestion was rejected; these 
proceedings were denoguped ag geyolptionary 
and rebellious—rebellious, as agains: & spyrions 
Government in Kansas, set by. invaders 
trom Missouril—and the name of “ Topekaites” 
bas since been the slang phrase of vulgar re- 
prosch:to the majority of the people of Kansas. 





in the case of the admission of Michigan, a 
fundamental condition of her admission had 
been rejected bya regular Delegate Conven- 
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ple to the prercquisite condition; and that, 
thereupon, she was admiited into the Union. 


forms and modes of proceeding in such cases 
are not te be regarded es absolutely essential. 
The material fact to be ascertained was, they 
said then, as we say now, is it the will of the 
people? It matters little, they said then as we 
say now, how that will is expressed, or how it 
is ascertained, provided always it be satisfac- 
tory, relisble, and certain. The ascertained 
will of the sovereign people, by whatever mode 
or manner cf proceeding it may have been 
manifested, they said then, as we say now, must 
be the rule and the controlling law of the case. 
The application of Kansas for admission 
under that Constitution was rejected, and no 
attempt has ever been made to put it into 
operation. It was a proper, peaceful, and not 
an unprecedented mode of appealing to Con- 
gress for admission into the Union, and for 
relief from the oppressions of an alien Govern- 
ment within her Territory, For this act, and 
in not acknowledging the authority of the Gov- 
ernment which Missouri had set up over them, 
your President fulminates his anathemas 
againet the Free-State people of Kansas, and 
denounces them as rebels and traitors; a8 be- 
ing “in rebellion against the legally-establish. 
ed Government of the Territory and its laws ¥ 
and the unfounded imputation is caught up 
and rung and reiterated through all the organs 
of detraction and calumny throughout the 
country—an imputation as unjust to the F'ree- 
State people Kansas as it is unworthy of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic. . 
Sir, in the face of this charge, I will say 
here, in my place, and in this presence, that 
these people, who have been 80 misrepresent- 
ed, go maligned, and so calumniated, who have 
been pursued for years with the most persistent 
and relentless ferocity by your pampered Gov- 
ernment hyenas, ate, amd ever have been, as 
orderly and peaceful, and as law-abiding, and 
as loyal, as the most exalted of their traducers, 
as loyal to the Constitution and laws of their 
country as any portion of the American people. 
Whatever excesses or violence they may have 
committed—and it is:not in human nature, 
hunted and hounded as they have been, that 
excesses should not have been committed—they 
have been gy in the pry! rei 
of their lives, their property, and their house- 
holds. Pereecuted ae have been, indicted 
upon charges of constructive treason—a crime 
undefined, and unknown to the Constitution 
and laws of. the country—treason, too, against 
& spurious Government, cast upon them by for- 
eign arms ; imprisoned upon charges preferred 
by perjured informers; hunted like wild beasts, 
and driven from their own homes; their settle- 
ments broken up; their villages sacked ; their 
dwellings burned down; their families and 
friends massacred before their eyes ; themselves 
trodden down, subjugated, and worried, as 
they have been, what people on earth ever ex- 
hibited a more extraordinary and long-enduring 
forbearance? Had they taken speedy ven- 
eance into their own hands, and driven these 
ne te marauders from the Territory, or “ de- 
livered them over to the tender mercies of fire 
and fagot,” they would have stood approved 
and justified before God and all mankind. 
Rebels, are they? So, then, were the fathers 
and their compatriots of the American Revolu- 
tion—yea, much more rebels than these; for 
they actually took up arms against the recog- 
nised Government of the mother country; 
whilst these people have as yet made no prac- 
tical resistance to the spurious Government to 
which they owe no allegiance, and which grinds 
them to the dust. They have thus far done no 
more than to protest against its usurped au- 
thority, and to appeal to Congress, though yet 
in vain, for relief. 


Rebels,are they? If they are rebels,and if this 
is rebellion, then commend me, henceforth and 
evermore, to such rebels and to such rebellion. 
To just such rebellion, in principle, are we in- 
debted for our national independence. To just 
such rebellion are we indebted for the privilege 
of sitting here to-day in this council chamber of 
the nation. .To just such rebellion is every 
American citizen indebted for the birthright of 
his Freedom. To just such rebellion are we all, 
as American freemen, indebted for all that we 
have, and all that we are, and all that we can 
hope to be on earth, which is worth living for, 
or worth dying for. Sir, the active operative 
principle of just such rebeliion has been the 
origin and laid the foundation of all free Gov- 
ernments. The living principle of just such 
rebellion has been, in times past, as it shall be 
in times to come, the redemption of down-trod- 
den humanity from the bondage of oppression, 
and from the tread of a deaf and dumb and 
blind despotism. It is the spirit which animates 
just such a rebellion which is to wake up the 
nations of the Old World from the stupor, and 
to dispel the thick darkness which have hung 
upon them through a long polar night of des- 
potiem. ~ It is the spirit, though yet silent and 
unseen it may be, before whose resistless power 
the rotten and crumbling dynasties of the earth, 
now grim and hoary with the age and with the 
crimes of departed generations, are yet to fall, 
and no more to plague the nations of men. It 
is this spirit which is to arouse the slumbering 
and oppressed millions of the earth to a new 
and a higher life—to the assertion and realiza- 
tion of God’s own gift to man—his inalienable 
right to freedom, independence, and self-gov- 
ernment. Sir, I commend this spirit in the 
people of Kansas. Call them rebels, if you 
please ; persecute them ; oppress them as you 
may; yea, annihilate them if you can; but you 
will never permanently subdue them. By the 
arbitrary exercise of your power, you may 
make them all martyrs to Freedom; but, as 
God liveth, no power on earth shall be able to 
make one man of them the slave of your des- 
potism. If the voice of my counsels could reach 
them in their far-off Western homes, where the 
sun goes down in lurid light upon their hum- 
ble dwellings, it should be, “stand firm;” 
“make no dishonorable concessions to usurp- 
ation and tyranny;” “demand justice, and 
nothing less than justice.” “If that be denied 
you,” “if submission or death must come at 
last,” then, “ better die all freemen, than live 
all slaves.” 

So much, begging pardon, Mr. President, by 
way of episode, in response to the charge of re. 
bellion, as applied to the action of the Free- 
State people of Kansas. But now, how is it 
with the other cide? How. is it with the mi- 
nority of usarpers in the Territory—with the 
real authors of all the strifes and mischief which 
have so long afflicted Kansas, and filled her 
people with lamentation and woe? How is it 
with those who have let loose their sleuth-hounds 
upon the heels of Free-State men—with those 
who have plundered freemen and despoiled 
them of their goods, and have destroyed frée 
presses; and who, with equal measures of 
meanness and malice, have indicted, as com- 
mon nuisances, bridges over which Free-State 
men were accustomed to pass, and hotels in 
which Free-State men were accustomed to 
lodge? How is it with those who have turned 
adrift women and children without home and 
without protection, and with those whose hands 
are red with the blood of assassination? How 
is it with those who have carried the elections 
by force and violence, or by schemes of whole- 
sale fraud and forgery—with those who make 
false certificates, and copy into the returns 
whole pages of names from old Directories, to 
swell the lists of pretended voters, and insist, 
with semi-serious and sanctimonious visage, 
upon their being counted; and who openly de- 
nounce the Governor of the Territory as dere- 
lict in official duty, or as exceeding his powers, 


when they find him quite too honest a man to 
answer their purposes. of knavery and crime? 
Who are they who have practiced these abom- 


inable frauds and villainies, wherewithal to rob 
freemen of their most sacred rights? Who 
and what are they who have done these things 
with unblushing effrontery in the faee of high 
heaven, and who have violated all law, human 
and divine? Oh! They are the “law and 
order party,” says the President in his special 
message. They are the “law and order party,” 
says the report of your committee. The /per- 
petrators of these ontrages and crimes untold, 
instead of being brought to justice, instead of 
being visited with condign punishment, are 
suffered to go at large, urwhipped of justice. 
’ All these acts of violence and of villainy, and 
the suthors of them, are passed over without 
notice and in silence, Not a word of-reproof, 
not 9 word of censure, not a word of discounte- 
nance, nof 9 puggéstion that they have done 
anything wrong, is heard from the President, 
nor from any who speak or do his wil. 

Bat, what is more significant still, the fore- 
men and leaders in these wrongs and outrages, 
which make humanity weep and common de- 
cency blysb, instead of receiving any mark of 





and by the exercise of their own! of the choicest offices in the gift of the Federal 


displeasure, seem to. be ip the fall enjoyment 
of the Executive favor, i in the possession 


any wonder they 
fiant, and so sham ‘ 
iniquities? Think you they do not know fall 
well where their security lies? Think you 
they do not know their master’s will, and that 
in doing his pleasure there is abundant safety? 
See who most enjoys the smiles and benedic- 
tions of the National Executive, and then see 
who have most incurred his disfavor, and suf- 
fered removal from office, in Kansas and out- 
side of Kansas, and for what cause. Then we 
may cease to wonder that the most stupendous 
frauds and the most flagrant outrages go un- 
challenged and unrebuked, and go with entire 
impunity, ed only and always, they are 
comm by the “law and order party!” 
The most high-handed and atrocious schemes 
of frand and villainy, for cheating freemen of 
their Sireliighs, have been committed by this 
“law and order party,” under the patronage of 
the Federal Goverment, and have now reach- 
ed their culminating point in the production of 
the Lecompton Constitution. No wonder, in- 
deed, it is the adopted pet of the Administra- 
tion. No wonder the Administration come for- 
ward now, and assume the relation and office of 
odfather to the limping and ill-shapen brat at 
the baptismal font. It is the offspring of the 
“law and order party.” 
Mr. President, there is nothing in the history 
of the proceedings in which this Lecompton 
Constitution had its origin and its completion 
to commend it to our favor. Indeed, the more 
we examine it, the more reason we find why 
we should reject it. We see its whole iistory, 
from beginning to end, marked with frand and 
violence. The grand objection to it, already 
noticed, and which stands in the foreground of 
all the others—that if is the work of a small 
minority, which, by the aid of an armed inva- 
sion from an adjoining State, had usurped and 
held the control of all the powers of the Terri- 
tory, to the exclusion of any participation in it, 
even to the exclusion of the free exercise of the 
right of voting, by the majority—is decisive, 
controlling, and unanswerable. 

The very clear and able argument of my 
honorable colleague, [Mr. CoLLamer,| as con- 
tained in his report and in his speech upon this 
subject, and especially in reference to this point, 
has not been met, and, in my judgment, cannot 
be successfully met. This likewise answers the 
assumption and the assertion often made, that 
those who stood aloof from the elections, and 
took no part in them, even though they were 
in a majority, are concluded by the action of 
those who did take re in them, and who did 
vote. As a general proposition, this is true. 
It is a common political axiom which nobody 
disputes. But it has no application in this 
case; it has no application in a Government of 
usurpation, which can impose no obligation 
upon the people, nor claim allegiance from 
them. Moreover, the majority were not allow- 
ed the exercise of the privilege of voting if 
they would. They were not allowed the privi- 
lege of wresting the power from the hands of 
the usurpers in this way. They did not vote, 
simply because they were not allowed to vote. 
At the first Territorial election they did not 
vote, because they were driven from the polls 
by force of arms. At the second Territorial 
election, in October, 1856, they did not ‘vote, 
because they were denied the exercise of the 
right of suffrage by test-oaths and other uncon- 
stitational and tyrannical restrictiong, imposed 
upon them by the first spurious Missourian 
Assembly, for the very purpose of excluding the 
majority of the péople from voting, and thus 
for the purpose of maintaining the political 
ascendency of the minority, and so of keeping 
up the Government of usurpation. At the del- 
egate election in June, 1857, they did not vote, 
because, in addition to these restrictions, most 
of which were still in force, although a few 
of the most obnoxious of them had been re- 
pealed by the second Territorial Legislature at 
the instance of Governor Geary, a census and 
registration act for this particular election, 
which had been passed by the same Lepisla- 
ture, was so executed as to disfranchise wings 
portion of the Free-State men, to say nothing 
of the unequal apportionment of the election 
districts under that act, and to say nothing of 
their just apprehensions of a repetition of the 
scenes of violence and fraud which they had 
before experienced, and to say nothing of their 
indisposition to do any act which could be tor- 
tured into a recognition of the authority of the 
usurpation. ‘ 

But, aside and independently of all these 
considerations, they had the assurance of Gov- 
ernor Walker and Mr. Sscretary Stanton, 
speaking by authority of express and explicit 
instructions from the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet, that the Constitution, 
when framed, should be submitted to a direct 
vote of all the bona fide inhabitants of Kansas, 
for ratification or rejection. This pledge was 
given over and over again, in the most solemn 
and positive manner, by the President and his 
Cabinet; by the organs of the Administration 
throughout the country; by Governor Walker 
and Mr. Stanton, through their cflicial instruc- 
tions and by public proclamation; by a portion, 
at least, of the candidates for the Convention 
themselves, and by the press of all parties in 
Kansas. This was the universal understand- 
ing, not: only in Kansas, but throughout the 
country. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator give way, to 
allow me to make a request of him? 

Mr. FOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. My request is, that the Sena- 
tor will produce, as I may, perhaps, hereafter 
make some remarks on the subject, the evi- 
dence to show that Mr. Stanton ever gave that 
assurance while he was the Acting Governor; 
that Governor Walker ever gave that assu- 
rance ; that the President ever gave that assu- 
rance; that the law which clethed the Conven- 
tion with authority to form a Constitution ever 
gave that assurance ; or that the people them- 
selves ever understood there was such an assu- 
rance. If the Senator will produce that evi- 
dence, I shall have something to answer when 
the time comes. é' 


Mr. FOOT. The reagon I have not already 
done it, is because I thought it a work of su- 
prangnten. That evidence has been incor- 
porated into more than a dozen speeches al- 
ready made on this floor ; and that is the reason 
why I have not taken up the time of the body 
by producing it, and reading it to the Senate. 
But if it be desired-by the Senator, before this 
debate shall close, I will procure that evidence 
and read it again. I have not the documents 
now before me, 

Mr. COLLAMER. Here is the report of the 
Senator from Illinois, | Mr. Dovc1as,| contain- 
ing some extracts from the instructions of the 
President to Governor Walker on this point, 
and from (Governor Walker’s inaugural ad- 


dress. 

Mr. FOOT. My colleague places in my 
hands the report of the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, chairman of the Committee on Territo- 
ries, from which I will read the following ex- 
tracts, which fully maintain my assertion, and 
I hope will be quite satigfactory to the Senator 
from Missouri on the point of his inquiry. 

“ The President, in his instructions to Gov. 
Walker, through his Secretary of State, under 
date of March 30, said : 

‘‘ ¢ When such Constitution shall be submit- 
ted to the people of the Territory, they must be 

rotected in the exercise of their right of voting 
or or against that instrument, and the fair ex- 
pression of the popular will must not be inter- 
rupted by fraud or violence.’ . 

“Governor Walker, in an official dispatch 
4 —w of State, under date of June 

said : 

"On one point the sentiment of the people 
is almost unanimous—that the Constitution 
must be submitted for ratification or rejection 
to a vote of the le, who shall be bona fide 
residents of the Territory next fall.’ 

“ And in his inaugural address to the people 

Kansas, Governor Walker said: ~ 

“ ¢With these views, well known to the Pres- 
ident and Cabinet, and approved by them, I ac- 
cepted the appointment of Governor of Kansas. 
My instructions from the President, through 
the Secretary of State, under date of 30th of 
March last, sustain “the regular Legislature of 
the Territory in assembling a Convention to 
form a Constitution,” and the 
opinion of the President, that when such Con: 
stitution shall he submitted to the people of the 
Territory, they must be protected in the exer- 
cise of their right of voting for or against that 
inétrument; and the fair expression of the pop- 
ular will must not be interrupted by fraud or 
violence. 

os F t, then, as my clear conviction, 
that unless the Convention submit the Consti- 
tation to the vote of all the actual resident set- 
tlers of Kansasy and the election be fairly and 


quietly conducted, the Constitution will be, and 
ought to be, rejected a?” 
the faith and prin: 





n addition to ail ah 
ciples and platforms of the Democratic party 


the: 


Government within the Territory. Sir, is it | of the country, as enunciated in their Cincin: | 
ve grown so bold, so de- | Dati resolutions, in Mr. Buchanan’s letter of ac- 
@ss in the practice of their | 


ceptance, and in his inaugural address, were 
accepted ag a pledge and a guarantee to the 
people of Kansas, of the full and free exercise 
of this right. \ Relying _— these solemn and 
reiterated pledges, and universal and up- 
questioned understanding, the Free-State peo- 
ple might very well it as they did regard 
it—of comparatively little importance who com- 
posed the Convention, what particular indi 
viduals had the framing of the Canatitution, or 
whether they were chosen by few or by many 
votes, 80 long as whatever Constitution they 
might frame was to be submitted to the le, 
and to pass the ordeal of their sérutiay and of 
their vote, If they approved it, they could say 
80; if they did not approve it, they could say 
so, and reject it. The Constitution, the whole 
Constitution, and nothing but the Constitution, 
was to be presented, for a direct vote, to the 
people themselves, for their approval or disap- 
proval. Under these circumstances, the Free- 
State people refrained from taking any part in 
that election, In addition to all the other rea- 
sons for not taking part in this election, these 
pledges and assurances furnished a very strong 
inducement and justification for this course of 
action. 

This Lecompton Convention having been 
elected under these circumstances, under these 
positive and repeated promises and pled 28, 
and with the universal understanding that they 
were to submit the Constitution to a direct and 
fair vote of the people, for acceptance or re- 
jection, it is quite too late now to say that the 
Convention was invested with the sovereignty 
of the people; that they were the people. in a 
representative capacity ; that all the powers of 
the people; in that behalf, had been delegated 
to them; that they acted instead of the people, 
and without restriction; that they were at lib- 
erty to withhold from the people whatever Con- 
stitution they might frame. They were invest- 
ed with no such sovereignty, with no such an- 
thority, with no such power. They were in- 
vested with no power but to frame a ferm of 
Constitution for the consideration of the people, 
to be ratified or rejected by them, as they shou 
see fit. So the people of Kansas understood it 
at the time, So the delegates themselves un- 
derstood it. So everybody everywhere under. 
stood it. They were the mere agents of the 
people, with authority clearly limited, to per- 
form a —— act, which, when done, was 
to be delivered over to their principal, the peo- 
ple, for their final action. They were a mere 
committee of the people—mere scribes or pro- 
thonotaries, selected for the purpose of drafting 
& form of Government ‘to be submitted to the 
people, for their acceptance or refusal, as they 
should judge to be for the beat. This was the 
utmost extent of the authority with which that 
Convention was invested. 

Sir, the Free-State people of Kansas knew 
very well, from past and bitter experience, that 
they would be cheated in one way or another, 
if they went to the polls at thatelection. They 
knew enough of the members of that Conyen- 
tion to believe them capable of any swindle 
which by any possibility they might be able to 
practice upon them. But they had not then 
learned how soon the President of the United 
States would forget his pledges ; they had not 
then Jearned, and could not have been made to 
believe, after all his fair promises, that he would 
80 e00n bring the influence of his position and 
the power of his patronage to aid in the effort 
to carry out to its final and bitter end a flagrant 
deception practiced upon them—a bald and 
barefaced and impudent mockery of their hopes 
and expectations, and of their right, too, under 
the pretence of a submission, which was no 
submission at all, and by which they were trick- 
ed out of the privilege which had been most 
solemnly assured to them, and by which they 
were wheedled out of the exercise of the most 
sacred rights which belong to American free- 
men. It seems the Convention knew their 
master much better than the people did. Will 
Congress ratify the cheat? That is the ques- 
tion, and the very question now before us. 

Let us see, now, sir, how these pledges 
have been redeemed. The President and his 
Cabinet, and the whole Democratic party, and 
even the delegates themselves, were too strong- 
ly and too publicly and notoriously committed 
to a submission of the Constitution to a direct 
vote of the people, for approval or rejection, to 
be altogether overlooked or disregarded. Some 
plan, some divice, must be contrived, by which 
at least to save appearances—to save some 
appearance of consistency and of common 
honesty, and, at the same time, to save this 
bogus Constitution. The recent Territorial 
election had made it very apparent, that if the 
Constitution was submitted to the people, it 
would be rejected by an overwhelming vote ; 
and yet, it would hardly do to withhold it alto- 
gether from them, after the whole party, from 
the President of the United States down to the 
President of the Lecompton Convention, had 
pledged themselves before the world that it 
should be submitted to the popular vote. So 
a cunning device was hit upon, by which to 
mock the people with an appearance of sub- 
mitting the Constitution to them, and, at the 
same time, making it impossible to cast a vote 
against it. No knave ever hit upon a more 
artful scheme by which to cover his own vil- 
lainy and to delade the public. The device 
furnishes a mere pretext of having done what 
everybody had promised should be done ; when, 
in fact, nothing of the kind has been done. 


The plan contrived for the pretended sub- 
mission of the Constitution was this: Two 
kinds of ballots, and only two kinds, were to be 
used; one of which was endorsed “Constitu- 
tion with Slavery;” the other, “ Constitution 
with no Slavery.” These were the forme pre- 
scribed by the Convention, and these were the 
only ballots that could be cast. A more artful 
piece of legerdemain was never contrived by 
the wit cf man. Let us see its operation. The 
people could only vote for the “ Constitution 
with Slavery,” or for the “ Constitution with no 
Slavery ;” but for the Constitution, at all events, 
if they voted at all. No man, who voted at all, 
could vote against the Constitution. But it is 
said and insisted that the question of Slavery 
or no Slavery was fairly eubmitted to the peo- 
ple; and that being the great question in con- 
troversy, that the pledge to submit the Consti- 
tution to the people was virtually answered. 
Bat, sir, the question of Slavery—the question 
whether Kansas should be a free or slave 
State—was not submitted to the people. Now, 
let us look a little further into this trick, by 
which it is pretended that the Slavery question 
was submitted to the people, when, in fact, it 
did no such thing. 


Now, it will be perceived, by reference to 


the schedule which describes the plan of sub- oe 


mission, that if @ majority of the ballots cast 
were for the “ Constitution with Slavery,” then 
the Constitution was to stand as it was framed, 
without change or modification ; and nobody 
denies but that is a Pro-Slavery Constitution. 
But, if a majority of the ballots cast were for 
the “Constitution with no Slavery,” then the 
Constitution was still to stand as it was framed, 
except that the seventh section, which author- 
izes the fature importation of slaves into the 
State, was to be stricken out. This was the 
only change that was to be made in the Con- 
stitution, in case a majority of the people 
voted the ballot “ Constitution with no Slavery.” 
Now, observe—and here is the trick—that, al- 
though the seventh section should be stricken 
out, the Constitution still provides, in the 
schedule—which was not to be, and could not 
be, stricken out by any vote of the people, under 
the prescribed form of ballot—that “the right 
of property in slaves now in the Territory shall 
in no manner be interfered with;” and this 
provision was to be retained, although a major- 
ity of the ballots cast should be, “ titution 
with no Slavery!” And, besides, the seventh 
section contained some excellent and humane 
provisions, which it would be desirable to re- 
tain, if Slavery was to be at all tolerated by the 
Constitution. It provided, among other things 
for the proper 'care and treatment of slaves, sn 
for their future emancipation, with the consent 
of their apne but no a provision ria mie 
in any section. in e 
“ Constitution with no Severs? according to 
the form of the ballot, with the seventh section 
atriken ont, is a much more obnoxious Pro- 
Slavery Coustitation than is the “ Constitution 
with isvery,” according to the form of the 
ballot, with the seventh section retained. 
The unavoidable effect of this trick was, in 
the first place, that nobody could vote against 
the Constitution. And, in the second place, 
that’ whoever voted at all, must vote for the 
Constitution at all events; and for » Pro-Slavery 
Constitution, at all events. In if a Free- 
State man were to vote at all, it would be more 
consistent with his feelings and his principles 
to-vote the ballot, “Constitution with Slavery,” 
than to vote the ballot, “ Constitution with no 
Slavery;” for the reason that the Constitution, 





with the seventh section retained—and this is 


the effect.of the ballot endorsed “ Constitution | 
with Slavery is much less objectionable than 


the Constitution -with the seventh se 


endorsed, ‘‘Congtitution with no Slavery.” 


the practical operation of this 
and deliberately, as the t appropriate 

significant wah cen plied wothis devics fe 
submitting the Go 
South Carolina.” Now, then, according to this 


every voter in Karisas had cast the ballot, “Con- 
stitution with no Slavery,” it wogjd have still 


left Slavery there just as it is now, under that 
clause which declares that “the right of property, 
in slaves now in the Territory shall in no man- 


ner be interfered with;” and which, according to 
Mr. Buchanan’s statement, would have till left 
it just as much a slave State as Georgia or South 


mode of submission, could any man vote for ma- 
king Kansas any less a slave State than it now is; 
and, of neceasity, he could by no possibility vote 
for making any less a slave State than 
Georgia or South Carolina. There is no escape 
from this conclusion. And this is just what 
was designed by this mode of submission. This 
was a fair submission of the Slavery question, 
was it? : 

Sir, no question was submitted to the people 
of Kansas, whether it should be a slave State 
or not. And yet the President of the United 
States affronts the intelligence and the common 
sense of the American people, when he says, in 
his special message, that this “presented a fair 
Opportunity to the people of Kansas to decide 
this exciting question in their own way,” but 
that ee refused to exercise this right.” Sir, 
the President knows, every Senator here knows, 
every man of common intelligence in the coun- 
try knows, not only that the Constitution was 
in no manner or form submitted to the people 
for ratification or rejection, but that the question 
of Slavery itself was not submitted tothem. The 
mode of submission did not admit of any vote 
against the Constitution, nor of any vote against 
Slavery in the State, just as it exists there now; 
and where the President says it exists just as 
much as it does in Georgia or South Carolina. 
Whoever asserts that the Slavery question was 
fairly submitted to the people of Kansas, or that 
the question, whether it should be a slave State 
or a free State, was submitted to them at all— 
to use the mildest form of expression—entirely 
mistakes the fact, and, though he may be de- 
ceived himself, he makes quite too large a draft 
upon the credulity or the ignorance of the 
public, 

There was no mode, therefore, in which the 
Free-State people could testify their disapproval 
and their abhorrence of the whole thing, ex- 
cept by refusing to vote at all on the 2lst of 
December. They were not allowed to vote 
against it; they could not, in conscience, vote 
for it; there wae, therefore, no other course 
left for them, but to decline voting altogether 
on that occasion. In this way they manifested 
their most emphatic condemnation of it, and 
of the insolent chicanery, by which a bald, na- 
ked pretence that the Slavery question was fairly 
submitted, is set up, when, in truth, even that 
partial submission was never made. And now 
this piece of jugglery is claimed, and is espe- 
cially plead, as a fulfilment of the most 
pledges ever given by men in high life or in 

ow life, that the Lecompton Constitution 
should be submitted to a fair vote of the peo- 
ple. Sir, no wonder the people of Kansas 
feel indignant and outr at so base a be- 
trayal. No wonder the people all over the 
country sre aroused to indignation, and are 
gathering together in vast assemblages to give 
utterance to their indignant protests, in thun- 
der tones, aainns the enenaeiins of “~ 
great wrong and treachery tow the C) 
of Kansas. Sir, the earthquake voice nam 
indignant and insulted nation’s stern rebuke is 
already beginning to break upon your ears, and 
is pealing at the very doors of the Capitol. A 
fearful account awaits those who shall disre- 
gard these popular appeals. They come forth 

m the deep-swelling heart of an incensed 
people. 

But, Mr. President, notwithstanding all the 
duplicity and the treachery which have been 
practiced upon the people of Kansas; _not- 
withstanding the Convention refused to submit 
the Constitution, or any part of it, to a direct 
vote of the people; notwithstanding all efforts 
to suppress any and all expression of the public 
voice upon it, we are not left in the dark upon 
this subject. We are not left to doubt or con- 
jecture in regard to the judgment and will of 
the people of Kansas upon this Lecompton 
Constitution. That judgment and will have 
been recently expressed upon it in a most em- 
phatic manner on two occasions—once, indi- 
rectly, at the last October Territorial election, 
and once, directly, upon the Constitution itself, 
on the 4th of January last. At the October 
election, the people of Kansas, for the first 


Governor Walker, were suffered to go to the 
polls and vote, without serious hindrance or 
molestation. That election resulted in the 
signal success of the Free State party, by 
about four to one, in a spirited canvass, in 
strength, and polled their entire vote; and 
times the number of votes they actually cast 
You all remember the Oxford returns, contain- 


the Cincinnati Directory ! 
the sequel. 


considered, both in Kansas and throughout the 


tion. All men, of all parties, at the North, and 
many at the South, said that the question was 


self; that a large majority of her people were 


vain, and worse than in vain, to attempt to re- 
sist her will; that she would and must be a 
free State. This was the language of the peo- 
ple everywhere; and great credit was claimed, 
as dye to the policy of Mr. Buchanan’s Ad- 
ministration, for this auspicious result, by the 
entire Democratic party and the Democratic 
press throughout the free States. 

So decisive was this expression of the popu- 
lar sentiment in Kansas, that many of the del- 
tes—all being Pro-Slavery men—refused to 
attend the adjourned meeting of the Conven- 
tion, so that but a quorum of the number were 
ever reassembled. The impression very gen- 
erally prevailed that they would now abandon 
the attempt to frame a Constitution. The Con- 
vention was entirely Pro Slavery, and would 
not frame a Free-State Constitution; while, to 
frame a Pro-Slavery Constitution, was only to 
subject it to certain rejection by the people, if 
submitted to them agreeably to the general 
understanding and promise. It was generally 
supposed, for a while at least, that under these 
circumstances they would frame no Constitu- 
tion, and thus about half yield to so clear and 
decisive an ex ion of the popular judgment. 
But, despite Die smadifectation of the popular 
sentiment in Kansas, and of the prevalent opin- 
ion in the country, this bare quorum of the 
Convention ed to business, and this Le- 
compton contrivance purports to be the fruit of 
their labors ; it p to be the work of their 
hands. Looking at the result of this election 
alone, can it leave a doubt in the mind of any 
unprejudiced man as to the popular sentiment 
in Kansas in respect to this Constitation? Can 
= man say, in truth and -sincerity, that he 

ieves it expresses the will of that people, or 
even of one-fourth part of that people? I 
answer for myself. Let others answer for them- 
selves. The rt of the majority of the com- 
mittee hardly alludes to this election—a very 
significant omission. . 

Mr. GREEN. If the Senator will show when 
that subject was referred to the committee, I 
will'then show why we passed it over. It was 
never before us; aud if any person of the com- 
mittee, as & committee man, has made use of 
it, he has done so on his own responsibility, and 
not use the Senate referred that subject to 
the committee, - 

‘Mr. ‘FOOT. ‘Why, then, did the Senator 
make any reference at all to that election in his 
report? - Why did he say that election was held 
under circumétances peculiarly favorable to the 
Free State party? 

Mr. GREEN, Bocas s Jot hese = pe 
an ment against the tion, 
penn ®, it had nothing to do with it. The 
object was not to explain it, but to show that it 
had no reference to the subject of the forma- 





tion of the OD. 


stricken out, whichis the effect. of the ballot 


'y- 
-But I desire to look a-Jittle further still into 
Lecompton Con- 
Vention awindle, I use this term intentionally! men had told 


be applied to this device for 
‘ ution to the people. The 
President, in his special message of the 2d of 
February, says, “ Kansas, therefore, at this mo- 
ment, is as much a slave State as Georgia or | F 


assumption and this mode of submission, if 


time, through the agency and influence of 


which the Pro-Slavery party turned out in full 


when they attempted to refurn about three 


ing some sixteen hundred names, copied from 
And you all know 
The result of this election—the 
only one in which the relative strength of the 
two parties had been tested at the polle—was 


country, as decisive of the issue between them, 
whether Kansas. should be a free or a slave 
State. The result of this election was every- 
where considered as virtually settling that ques- 
now settled; that Kansas had spoken for her- 


in favor cf a free State; that it would be in 


ene 
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Mr. FOOT. I 


they attempted to do right.” 
pa © right, and their removal frum office is 


that they been sent: to 


.| elections. Like their er 


ern men, friends and advocates of -the insti 


to have seen it established in 


consent of the people—yet the 


of the day 


of the Pro-Slavery party in Kansas, and fe 


ington. Thank God! they can i 
a ay an the an of ae pened rans 
mment, sir, is unnecessary. The simpl 
ts themselves carry with them. their own 
most pointed and significant commentary. I 
will on remark, that if the Administration 
have had no complicity with the reign of terror 
wrong, and oppression, in Kansas, there is 
some reason to fear that history will hardly do 
them justice, 


ing the excitement an 


ernment, 


it gave them the only op 
them, in which they could vote upon the ques 
tion of the ratification or rejection of that in 


you have their answer. 
evidence—decisive, unmistakable, and authori 


your exposition of your boasted doctrine o 
“popular sovereignty ?”’ 


] own way?” 


question of accepting or rejecting the Constitu 


public will? 


Constitution framed preparatory to admission 


sential, and might be dispensed with. They 
have always said, the main thing, the essential 
point of inquiry, the material question, after 
all, was, does it express the voice of the peo- 


bility of 
sentiment of a people upon a vital question in 
which they were so directly and so deeply in 
terested, manifested in a manner more clear, 
more decided, or more unquestionable. 


the 
tered, upon a question of this kind, must be 
‘respected. 
protestation, when it breaks forth from the 
spontaneous and aroused action of the people ; 
when it breake forth directly from the very 
fodntain of power—from the independent, sov- 
ereign people themselves—in reference to their 
proposed fundamental law, is as potential, and 
as much commands our consideration, as when 
it is addressed to us through the forms of con- 
ventional proceedings. The spontaneous voice 
of the people must be heard over and above 
the voice of a usurping minority, though clothed 
in the form of “regular proceedings.” The 
right of petition, of remonstrance, of protest, 
is a right guarantied to every American citi- 
zen by the Federal Constitution, and awaite 
not the permission of legislative enactment. 
‘The people of Kansas a perfect right, in 
the absence of any special law, to express their 
opinion, their remonstrance, or protest, against 
this Constitution, either in this way, or in any 
other they might chovse to adopt. 
Bat, Mr. President, the vote on the 4th of 
January had the sanction and authority of law. 
It is worse than idle to say the Territorial Leg 
islatare had no authority to provide for, and 
give an opportunity to, the people to be heard 
upon this Constitution; to express their will 
bn it; to accept or reject it. And this was 
that the Territorial act did, or attempted to 
do. Tt was not an attempt, nor did it author- 
ize any attempt, to modify, change, or destroy 
the Constitution, ag the President is pleased to 
intimate. It simply afforded an opportonity to 
the people, and fixed a day and a mode for 
them to eay whether they would aceept it or 
not; whether they were willing to come into 
the Union under it or not; whether it was in 
accordancé with. their or not, This was 


legal and wtong for the Legislatare to give the 
a re this privilege legal and all right 
or the Convention to deny them that privilege? 
Was it illegal for the people tobe heard any- 
how, upon a question so vital to their welfare? 
Sir, the very absurdity of the proppaicioa is its 
moat complete refutation. It is only ree | 
T am bound to believe, as & Iast and poor re- 


the authority of the eg Was it i 





tanton their official heads, as the Free-State 
them it would, “the moment | ti 
They did attempt 
4 learned, though. a little too late, 

Kansas on another 


and @ very different errand than to-see that th 
ree State men should have “ fair play” in the 


Geary—although all of them were appoi ted to 
those important trusts as the epeciad friends of 
pF etenal emetiantiond all of them the 
nd supporters o principles of th 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and two of thetn South. 


S moment 
att, manitected rym ntey the dictates of hoa 
conscience, or to their own self- 

and refased to prostitute their official eoenen a 

to aid in carrying out any of these schemes of a 

fraud and villainy which had been the order 

. in that Territory—from that mo- 

ment they incurred the bitter and open boy 
I 


into disfavor with the Administration at Wash- 


Again, Mr. President, we are not left here 
even in regard to the evidences of the will of 
the people upon this subject. That will has 
been expressed atill later, and in a still more 
emphatic form, in a direct vote upon the Con- 
stitution itself, Jotng Governor Stanton, see- 

indignation of the peo- 
ple at the manner in which they had been im- 
posed upon, deceived and betrayed by the Con- 
vention in withholding the Constitution from 
them, in violation of all the pledges which had 
been 80 publicly given, and at the apparent 
determination to have it imposed upon them 
without @ hearing, as an act of prudence and 
of justice, and with a view to allay the popular 
feeling, convened the newly-elected Territorial 
Legislature in extra session. Upon his recom- 
mendation, they passed an act by which the 
people were authorized to vote upon the Consti- 
tution, either for it or against it, on the 4th 
January, that being the day appointed by the 
Convention for the election of Governor and 
Legislature under the provisional State Gov- 


This afforded the people not only a fair, but 
unity accorded to 


strument. The people improved that only 
opportunity afforded to them for this purpose, 
and the result was, a majority of more than ten 
thousand against the Constitution. That vote 
stands unimpeached and unimpeachable. Do 
you desire to know the will of the people upon = 
this subject? . Do you desire to know whether 
it is their free aet and deed? Do you desire to 
know whether they approve or disapprove it? 
Have you any desire to know whether you are 
about to do an act in flagrant disregard of the ex. 
pressed will of the people of Kansas? There 
There you have the 


tative. By more than ten thousand - majority 
they repudiate this Conatitution. By more than 
ten thousand majority they protest against its 
enforcement upon them. By more than ten 
thousand majority they solemnly protest against 
being forced into the Union under it. I do not 
forget the vote for the Constitution on the 21st 
of December. That vote, as certified by Cal- 
houn, was slightly over six thousand, more 
tkan half of which, it has been shown, were 
clearly and indisputably fictitious and frandu- 
lent—a mere repetition of the Oxford fraud at 
the October election. But, counting them all,| 10. Lewes’s History of Philosophy 
we have atill an aggregate majority of near five - 
thousand against the Constitution, Is such an 
expression of the popular will, in reference to 
the frame of government under which it is pro- 
posed they shall live, to be utterly ignored and 
disregarded? Sir, what becomes of the great 
fundamental principle of all republican govern- 
ment, that “the majority must role?” Is this 


Is this what you 
mean by “the right of the people to govern 
themselves?” Is this your illustration of the 
great principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
that “the people are left. perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their 


Say, if you please, that the vote on the 4th 
of January was not legally authorized! If that 
were 80, is it any the less a clear and emphatic 
manifestation of the popular judgment upon 
the Constitution? Cannot you tell about as 
well what the people think of it, as if the vote 
had been given’ under an act which was con- 
fessedly valid? Say, if you please, that the 
Territorial Legislature had no authority to give 
the people an opportunity to vote upon the 


tion; if that were so—if such an absurdity be 
admitted—is that vote any the less to be re- 
garded as an expression of the public voice 
upon the Constitution? Is it any the less to 
be regarded as an emphatic expression of the 


Sir, Congress have always heretofore said, 
and Mr. Buchanan himself said, in the debate 
upon the admission of Michigan, that mere 
forms and modes of proceeding, to ascertain 
the will of the peeple in reference to their 


into the Union, were not to be regarded as es- 


ple? Is it the free act and deed of those who 
are to live under it, and to be governed by it? 
In the present case, the vote on the 4th of 
January ny this question beyond all possi- 

oubt or controversy. Never was the 


Sir, the will of the people, I say the will of 
ople, when so clearly and audibly ut- — 


The voice of remonstrance and of 


all. Was this illegal? Was this transeendirg . 


———__ 
eh arnt New Ig ice Oxford, McGee, and — rot we ap na 7 dw solemn 
Pe yee oe “ — ime og election, | of the people of Kansas against the o ; 
Cincinnati Directory against the wren | a tion of this great iniquity, by the overwheln 
party ; the ejection of which cost Walkervaind| furnishes we mes eee a ont ti 


i 
roishes no example of an effort by heer 
to impose an instity, 


be the last. 


Mr. President, we shall do wisel . 

the voice of the people of ames, ween 
do wisely to listen to this her last appeal, 4r! 
have struck a responsive chord in the Ame? 
can heart. There is a point of forbeeranes” 
there is a point of endurance—heyonq which 
it is not safe for men or for nations to tr ca 
We have already reached that fearfy| _ 
We should do wisely to pause, at leat 


tation of Slavery, and would have been glad while. I assume not to speak of the future, | 
if it 
could have been d : ~. 

na. So that, by no possibility, under this | the one by fair means, and with 


assume not the province of the seer. 

no dark forebodings to utter. I have es al 

finally to say, despise not the voice—spurn not 
appeal of the people. There is Portentons 

waroing in that voice. There is terrible yoy, 

geance in that appeal. 
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Nearly all the great authors of our country were fi 
¢ | brought before the public through this Review. Webstd 

Everett, Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, with scores 0! Ov 
noted men, of wnom our literature is proud, have be 
emong its contributors ; and its pages continue to rele 
the best talent of our times. 
The North-American Review is published Quarter! 
in numbers of nearly three hundred pages each, al F 
Dollars a year, and will be sent by mail, post paid, on 
ceipt of subscription price. 
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DR. HUNTINGTON'S SERMONS. 
SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By the Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D, 


Preacher to the University, and Plummer Projesso" 
Christian Morals in the College of Cambridge 


Fifth Edition. 12mo. Price $1.25. 


“ As literary efforts, they are as faultless in their k 
ag any sermons that we have ever seen; a8 the ome 
ment of a living soul, they outstrip the masterpiece 
rench eloquence. 
mn The vitatity of spiritual truth flashes over these pag 
and will find its corresponding response in the beast 
the renewed, wherever this volume is read. — Mithot 
Protestant. : , 
“They ate everywhere the utterances of a ape 
ly in earnest, faithful to its own deep convictions © _ 
and of the need of that truth to the well being and 
tion of the people.”—Congregationalist. ; 
“Rich and eloquent in thought and expressio! 
Christian Chronicle. 
Just PuBLisHED BY 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILRBO 
The Great Central Route to the West. 


IMF. at least as short, and fare as low at all -_ 
T by any other route from Washington city \0 
tire West. be N 

2 tickets, apply at the office of ie’ 
ay tens silroad Goempany, Calvert statio! 
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FIVE HUNDRED YOUNG MEN WANTS 


MENTS are offered to active men, whic’ 
} ign — to make from $2 to $5 per day pe 
our Publications. One Agent is wanted in every td 
of the United States, Send for full particulars. 
the old established ARTE 
BOOK AGENTS’ AND PEDLERS’ HEADQUA : 
LEARY & GETZ, Publisher*, 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTOR 


fyoR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Broncbi 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, 

aa ‘Whoo ing Cough, Croup, Asthms, 
Eoetpiont a. aiid 
Through a trial of many years, and throvs 
nation of civilized men, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
found to afford more relief, and to cure more, 
monary disease, than any other remedy a have | 
kind. Cases of apparently settled consumption ted 
cured by it, and thousands of sufferers who roatore 
beyond the reach of human aid have oe ne 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health y dit 
joyment of life, by this all-powerful ar Tidote ed ‘a 
of the lungs and throat. Here a cold had eon nd 
lungs. The dry, hacking cough, the glassy vast 
pale, thin, features of him who was _— le 
strong, whisper to all but him, Consumers ital 
everything; but the disease is gnawing 4! pee r 
shows its fatal symptoms more and more ow; 
frame. He is taking the Cherry Pectoral no” 
stopped his cough, and made his breathing |) 
sleep is sound at night; his appetite return ent 


his strength. The dart which pierced hig nich pa 










































Scarcely any neighborhood can be foun ei 
some living Nephy like this, to shadow forth i 
which have won for the Cherry Pectoral OF ete. N 
renown, But its usefulness does not end Ue in. og 
accomplishes more by prevention than apr poe 
less colds and coughs which it cures are . 
would have ripened inte a dreadful harves'® 
diseases. Influenza, Croup. Bronchitis, ; vo 
risy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations vpral if 
and lungs are easily cured by the cary by the 
in season. Every family.should have te the | 
they will find it an invaluable protection it mnee? 
ious prowler which carries off the pa home 
many a flock. the darling lamb from gents dire 
Authenticated evidence of these ee tet foul 
for the treatment of each complaint, S publish 
Ayer’s American Almanac, of which ee 
millions, and scatter them broadcast Ov before he 
order that the sick every where may have alert ip 
information it contains. Druggists ane "| 0 
eine generally have them for pelle ia 4 “GA 
for. sale these remedies, prepared 4 ell, Mast 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, D.C» FB 
sold by Z. D. Gilman, Washington, ine evers™ 
Philadelphia, and byall dealers in medic 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


Seventy-five years of age whose sands 
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ile in the Eas! 
nearly run out, discovered, ee in the © ot 




















































































iven up todie. Wishing to do lo 
woceible, Se will eend to such of his er 
inne 8 request it, this recipe, with full _ ‘ 
ings ee making itup, and successfully a 
ires each applicant to enclose him one he rec! 
ui e cents to be retarned as‘ postage nent of! 
and the remainder to be applied to the pay 
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